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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—Recognition has been formally 
accorded to the Armenian Republic as a de facto Gov- 
ernment by the United States. The notification, which 
was signed by Secretary of State 
Colby on April 23, was handed to 
Dr. G. Rasdermadjian, the represen- 
tative of Armenia at Washington on April 24. The text 
follows : 

Referring to communications heretofore received from you 
on the subject of the proposed recognition of your Government 
by the Government of the United States, I am pleased to inform 
you, and through you your Government, that, by direction of 
the President, the Government of the United States recognizes, 
as of this date the de facto Government of the Armenian Re- 
public. This action is taken, however, with the understanding 
that this recognition in no way predetermines the territorial 
frontiers, which, it is understood, are matters for later de- 
limitation. , 

Recognition had already been granted the new Re- 
public by France, Great Britain and Italy in January. 

As constituted at present Armenia embraces the 
province of Erivan, and part of the provinces of Kars, 
Tiflis, and Elizabethpol, a territory consisting of about 
26,000 square miles with a population of approximately 
2,000,000. The city of Erivan is the capital. It is un- 


Armenia 


likely, however, that the boundaries of the Republic will 
remain as they are at present, for they have been in the 
process of revision by the Supreme Council at San Remo, 
with the probabilities pointing towards a reduction rather 
than enlargement of territory, on the grounds that a 
smaller State would be easier of unified defense against 
possible aggression by the Turks, and more assured of 
stability, if fewer Turks were included among its subjects. 

By the decision of the League, Armenia is to be granted 
complete independence. This does not mean, however, 
that other countries shall not be asked to assist in its 
organization, especially along economic and_ financial 
lines. On April 25 the Supreme Council decided to send 
a formal invitation to the United States to accept the 
mandate for Armenia; should the invitation be declined, 
Mr. Wilson will be asked to act as arbitrator in the ques- 
tion of the Armenian boundaries. 

Contrary to expectations, the Italian and Jugoslav 
Premiers have reached an agreement on the question of 
Fiume, which follows the suggested plan of President 
Wilson, namely, that Fiume should be 
a buffer State and that there should be 
no continuity of territory between 
Fiume and Italy. The constitution, however, has been 
objected to by both French and British. A _ plebiscite 
is to decide on the future ownership of the islands of 
Lagosta and Cherso. Acceptance of the plan, it is ex- 
pected, will be given by Jugoslavia. 


Fiume 


The Supreme Council has reached tentative agreements 
on future treatment of Germany. Mr. Lloyd George is 
believed to have won a victory over M. Millerand in 
establishing, at least provisionally, as 
a principle that the indemnity to 
France should be fixed at a definite 
sum to be paid annually for the term of thirty years, 
instead of variable amounts to be increased on a sliding 
scale in proportion to Germany’s economic recovery and 
increased prosperity. Further discussion of the plan will 
be carried on in Brussels towards the end of May at 
a conference at which, it is said, German representatives 
will be invited to present their views. No definite sum 
was agreed upon, but it stated that the French are in favor 
of fixing the amount to be paid each year at 3,000,000,000 
marks. Report had it that both Great Britain and Italy 
were in favor of fixing the indemnity once and for all at 
a definite sum, and had suggested 60,000,000,000 marks. 
Germany, they believe, should be told at once her obliga- 
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tions; France, it is said, insisted on 100,000,000,000 
marks. 

M. Millerand is thought in France to have gained a 
victory over Mr. Lloyd George in the latter’s concession 
that the Commission of Control in Germany should not 
be abolished and replaced by the Committee of Ambas- 
sadors. Great Britain, it appears, would have preferred 
some relaxation of Allied control of Germany’s economic 
policy, but yielded to France’s insistence that the pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty should be carried out. 

France refused to accept Great Britain’s suggestion 
that hereafter the enforcement of the treaty should be 
carried out in accordance with strictly unified action on 
the part of the Allies. M. Millerand, whose tenure of 
office is dependent on his maintenance of France’s right 
to take such measures as shall seem imperative for the 
protection of France against Germany, would not bind 
himself to wait in all future contingencies until the con- 
sent of the Allies had been obtained for any action pro- 
posed. On the other hand France is willing to make a 
clear statement that the occupation of the Rhine has no 
purpose of annexation connected with it, but is intended 
solely to insure fulfilment of the treaty. The possibility 
of delay in carrying out certain provisions of the treaty, 
and the insistence of France that individual action might 
be resorted to in case of necessity have apparently con- 
vinced the Council that such a declaration will cover the 
exigencies of the present situation. 

Another victory for France was the decision that Ger- 
many should be informed that the disarmament clauses 
of the treaty must be carried out at once, and that fail- 
ure to do so will bring with it severe penalties, which, 
however, have not been definitely outlined. How strong 
are the French views on this matter is shown by the fact 
that on April 20 the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies unanimously adopted a resolution 
for absolute disarmament of Germany. 


The first draft of the treaty of peace with Turkey 
has been drawn up, but has not been published; only 
some details of the settlement are know. Kurdistan 
is to be left under Turkish control 
for two years and will then revert 
to the League of Nations. Smyrna 
will remain under Turkish sovereignty, but will be ad- 
ministered by the Greeks. Azerbaijan, Armenia, Cili- 
cia, Georgia, Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria are to 
be detached from Turkey, and placed under mandates. 
This is the agreement on paper, but the facts are very 
different. Emir Feisal claims to be king of Syria, his 
brother has set himself up as king of Mesopotamia, 
nationalists are occupying Armenia, and Mustapha Kemel 
is supreme in Anatolia. As the Sultan, even under Allied 
pressure is unable to secure obedience to his commands, as 
dictated by the Allies, the Supreme Council has accepted 
a plan of military action which involves the use of 200,000 
Allied troops in Turkey, in case the necessity should arise, 
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and supplementary naval plans are under discussion. 
Great Britain is to exercise mandatory power over Meso- 
potamia and Palestine and France over Syria. 


The Council of the League of Nations issued, on April 
20, an invitation to the United Sattes to participate either 
officially or semi-officially in an inter-Allied financial con- 
ference which is to beld in Brussels 
toward the end of May, and at which, 
in addition to official representatives, 
merchants and bankers of ability will attend: 


Its design is not to reform the economics of the world but to 
prepare for their amelioration by asking the most competent 
personages in every country to study the present situation im- 
partially and formulate practical conclusions. Because of the 
importance of the United States in the domain of economics 
and finance, the Council of the League of Nations hopes sin- 
cerely that the Government of the United States will desire to 
seize the occasion to send representatives of the country to the 
conference or to associate itself with the work. 


Interallied Financial 
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The following countries have also received invitations 
to participate in the conference: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Czecho-Slovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Jugoslovia, South Africa, Spain, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

From present indications there is little likelihood of 
general agreement. France is advocating the pooling of 
war debts suggested repeatedly throughout the Peace 
Conference at Paris, and consistently opposed by the 
financial experts of the United States. Great Britain is 
supposed to have prepared a plan drawn up by Mr. 
Keynes, but it is not yet clear whether the latter’s plan 
involves the proposal put forward in Mr. Keynes’ 
“The Economic Consequences of the Peace ”—namely, 
that the United States by “an act of generosity for which 
Europe can fairly ask,” freely give up all claim to the 
ten thousand millions of dollars owed to it by Allied 
Europe. The British plan has, so it is said in Paris, the 
support of Italy, but is opposed by France on the ground 
that it “aims at restoring German production at the ex- 
pense of Franco-Belgium credit.” 


Home News.—On April 19 the Railroad Labor Board 
ruled that the complaints of the strikers were not en- 
titled to a hearing, on the ground that the men were not 

, complying with the law, which pro- 
The Railrood = des that pending a conference of the 
Strike board, the disputants should make 

every reasonable effort to carry on transportation : 

This board will not receive, entertain or consider any applica- 
tion or complaint from or by any party, parties or their repre- 
sentatives, who have not complied with or who are not com- 
plying with the provisions of the law, or who are not exerting 
every reasonable effort and adopting every available means to 
avoid any interruption to the operation of any carrier growing 
out of any dispute between the carrier and the employees. 


Notwithstanding this ruling, which was published in 
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the press, representatives of the strikers appeared be- 
for the board and demanded redress of their grievances, 
declaring that they composed an unorganized associa- 
tion, known as the Railroad Workers of America. Pro- 
test was immediately made against the petition on the 
part of the Brotherhoods, who claimed that they repre- 
sented all men not on strike. The following day Mr. 
Barton, Chairman of the Board, refused to allow Mr. 
McHugh, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Railroad Workers of America, to file a complaint, 
because the strikers were violating Order No. 1 by inter- 
fering with transportation. On April 21 the strikers in 
the Eastern district requested the Managers’ Association 
to extend the time-limit of the ultimatum which expired 
on April 18, in order that the strikers who returned to 
work, might retain their seniority rights. The answer, 
in part, was as follows: 

After careful consideration the managers decided that they 

could not consistently retire from the position they have already 
taken with the approval of the organization chiefs, and that to 
accede to the request of the outlaws would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the three parties involved, i. e., the public, the 
railroads and the organizations. 
Mr. McHugh declared that the strikers would not return 
to work unless their wrongs were righted; he added that 
the strike was growing. This latter statement was em- 
phatically denied by the railroad officials. 

The Attorney General took occasion on April 24 to 
correct a false impression—namely, that the Department 
of Justice had authorized the arrest of strikers. His 
statement was given to the press in the form of a tele- 
gram addressed to the District Attorney at Cleveland: 

The morning papers report that John Sawken, department 

agent at Cleveland, threatened to arrest every striker who did 
not return to work today, and that this was done by your 
authority, I feel quite confident that this story is a mistake. 
Any threat by a representative of this department is at all times 
improper and particularly so at this time. Those who conspire 
with each other to obstruct the transportation of necessaries or 
transportation of mail are guilty of a crime and are subject to 
prosecution. The law, however, does not compel an individual 
to work and a threat of prosecution of every individual who 
does not return to work is not justified either by the law or your 
instructions. If the facts warrant it you have the authority to 
institute prosecution for crime, but under no circumstances 
would the action reported by the morning papers be proper. 
Please advise me fully about the situation. 
An effort is now being made to induce Congress to peti- 
tion the President to direct the Board to hear the com- 
plaints of the non-recognized strikers, although the 
White House has already refused a similar request made 
directly to Mr. Wilson. 


France.—The Caillaux trial, which for three months 
had been going ‘on before the High Court, but was 
partially eclipsed by more momentous events, came to a 

The Caillaux close on April 22. Some days previ- 
Verdi ously after all the witnesses had been 

erdict ; 
called, the Attorney-General, Théo- 
dore Lescouve, began summing up the case for the prose- 
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cution against the ex-Minister, who was formally 
accused of treacherous dealings with the enemy in time 
of war. The Attorney General concluded his argument 
on April 16 by demanding application against the former 
Premier, Joseph Caillaux, of the penalties prescribed by 
Articles 77 and 79 of the Penal Code. He declared that 
Article 205 of the Military Code which calls for the 
death penalty, was in the present case inapplicable. In 
support of this view he appealed to a previous decision 
of the Court of Cassation which had so ruled. 

The Attorney General clearly exempted M. Caillaux 
from the same degree of guilt which had applied to Bolo 
Pasha and Duval, by stating that the “fingers of these 
two had been soiled by the enemy’s gold.” He contented 
himself therefore with asking that the former Premier 
should suffer the political penalty of his treasonable acts. 
Both Bolo Pasha and Duval were put to death for treason. 
All throughout the trial, the accused ex-Premier main- 
tained his usual self-control. But in spite of his 
coolness and skill, it was impossible for him to escape 
entirely from the meshes of the law which he so long 
and so skilfully eluded. In his last words to the Court 
the Attorney General clearly stated that it was its duty to 
weigh the considerations in favor of clemency that might 
present themselves, but warned against carrying indul- 
gence too far. ‘“ Your sentence,” he said, “ must be a 
lesson to the living and reparation to the dead.” 

On April 22, the accused was convicted of having 
placed his personal political ambition during the war | 
higher than the interests of his country. While escaping 
conviction for high treason, he was found to have been 
recklessly imprudent and very close to treasonably am- 
bitious. In the formal verdict rendered against him by 
the Senate sitting as a High Court, he was found “ guilty 
of commerce and correspondence with the enemy.” 
“Commerce,” as interpreted by the Senators who were 
the judges, does not mean financial trading, but com- 
merce by means of common ideas, while “ correspon- 
dence” is employed in the sense of association. On 
April 23 the ex-Minister, who had been confined for 
some time to the hospital of Neuilly, listened to the 
reading of the sentence of the High Court. Three years’ 
imprisonment, five years’ forced residence in a town to 
be selected by the Minister of the Interior, and ten years’ 
loss of political rights, the latter clause carrying with it 
inability to vote or to hold office, was the sentence 
imposed. On April 24, the condemned ex-Minister was 
set free, and immediately went to his home in Paris. 
Early in the morning of that day the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Jules Steeg, sent the Prefect of Police to the 
Neuilly Hospital to inform M. Caillaux with regard to 
the decree of the Court which prevents him from living 
in certain places. As the High Court had not given any 
special orders in this regard, the ordinary formula of 
the Ministry of the Interior was used. This bars the 
one to whom it is applied from living in the Department 
of the Seine, of Seine-et-Oise, part of the Department 
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of the Seine-et-Marne, and certain parts of the frontier 
Departments. The release of the condemned ex-Premier 
was ordered on the theory that all his time since his 
arrest on January 14, 1918, had been spent in a ecll, 
which would entitle him to a reduction of nine months 
from his sentence of thirty-six months, making his total 
prison term twenty-seven months. Under the prison 
regulations, nine months in a cell constitute a year’s 
detention. Caillaux having been under confinement more 
than twenty-seven months has exceeded his sentence. 

The Caillaux case attracted wide attention because of 
the prominence of the principal figure and the peculiar 
circumstances under which he was accused. Before the 
High Court which tried him, evidence was brought to 
show that Joseph Caillaux during the war had been in 
communication with individuals like the executed Bolo 
Pasha, who were known to be German agents or persons 
who had dealings with the Germans. Special stress was 
laid upon trips which the ex-Premier made ‘to South 
America and Italy, in which it was alleged he had dealt 
with persons known to be hostile to the aims and the 
success of the Allies. For a long time the activities of 
the former French Premier and Minister of Finance 
were under suspicion, but he was still such a political 
force in France that he was not arrested until Premier 
Clemenceau was solidly entrenched in office and power, 
and preparing for the final desperate struggle with the 
On January 14, 1918, Premier Clemenceau 
ordered Caillaux’s arrest. Caillaux had thus been 
imprisoned or detained as a patient in a hospital for 
more than two years, when on February 17, of the pres- 
ent year, he was brought to trial before the Senate sitting 
as a High Court. The principal charge against him was 
that of treason in having been engaged in “ intrigues 
tending to shake the solidarity of the Allies, and to bring 
about a premature and dishonorable peace with Ger- 
many. 

The political career of the convicted statesman began 
in 1899, when he became Minister of Finance in the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet, serving in that capacity 
until 1902. Later he was appointed to the same position 
by Premier Clemenceau, his chief opponent in the case 
which has just closed, and held that office until June, 
1911, when he became Premier. He resigned in Janu- 
ary, 1912, his resignation being largely due to the intense 
dissatisfaction of the public with the loss on the part of 
France of valuable territory in Morocco, as a result of 
the Agadir incident. Early in 1914, he accepted the office 
of Minister of Finance in the Doumergue Cabinet. 
Charges were then made against him by Gaston Calmette, 
editor of the Figaro, of dishonorable methods in handling 
the income tax. Asa result of these attacks and a threat 
by Calmette of making revelations, the nature of which 
she feared, Mme. Caillaux went to the office of the Figaro 
and shot the editor. After a sensational trial she was 
acquitted of the charge of murder. For years the con- 
victed ex-Premier has been known as one of the most 
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astute and subtle of French politicians. Owing to the 
fact that he was so long connected with the Secret Serv- 
ice and that he is supposed, whether rightly or wrongly, 
to be in possession of the records of all the most promi- 
nent politicians in France, he was feared by his enemies. 


Mexico.—Part XII of the Fall findings makes dismal 
reading for Americans. The testimony has to do with 
border troubles, and in nearly every instance the United 

States army is shown in a humiliat- 
Findings, Part XII ing and all but impossible position. 
This is made clear by this instance. 


Senator Fall. What reason did you have to fear a conflict 
between the United States and the State troops? 

Capt. Wheeler. There were so many people being killed and 
wounded. One particular day after repeated requests that the 
firing be stopped I noticed a machine gun that had recently 
been located in such position that its fire fell into the heart of 
our town at regular intervals during the day; most of the fir- 
ing from this gun would fall in our main street. One day a 
bullet from this gun struck in the street and passed through 
the window of the Hotel Naco—there was a girl in the office, 
a young girl I had known from babyhood almost—and entered 
her piano. I heard her scream and I ran into the office and found 
her face slightly bleeding from broken glass. It made me be- 
lieve that the thing had to end one way or another. I requested 
one of the Maytorena agents who was at this hotel continuously 
to take some steps to end the firing of this gun, and he refused, 
and I told him then that I would appeal to the troops to drive 
this faction out of the trench; he said I could appeal all I 
wished. I told him then if the troops did not do it I would 
call a posse as sheriff of that county and enfilade his trenches 
and drive this man out myself; he said that would not be per- 
mitted. I went immediately to the colonel and on his reply 
about the matter I told him what I intended to do, and was 
told if I did it would be his painful duty, as much as he re- 
gretted it, to arrest me and my posse. I said: “ There is no 
martial law, no declaration of war; it is my belief that I am the 
supreme authority here.” He said: “My orders as a soldier 
will compel me to take the action I have indicated to you,” and 
tears came in the old gentleman’s eyes when he told me; and 
having been a soldier myself I did not question him further; 
but I had requested aid of the Governor, and upon being told 
by this army officer that I would be prevented, even arrested, 
if I attempted to protect my own people, and not wishing to 
embarrass him, or to in any way cause further embarrassment 
I requested the Governor not to send his troops. 

I did ask the colonel if it was not true then that instead of 
being there to protect our people he merely occupied the posi- 
tion of being there to prevent us from protecting ourselves, and 
he said that was about the size of the thing. (pp. 1879-1880.) 





Captain Wheeler further declares that American citi- 
zens were unsafe in their own towns, and relates that he 
saw “a little girl shot in the neck, when she was going 
home with her little arms full of bundles.” The Cap- 
tain concludes this part “of his testimony by declaring 
that the officers and men of our army” were helpless 
under some one’s orders above them (p. 1880). 

Further on the same witness proves by example that 
the American flag was not only not a protection to peo- 
ple, but, in one instance, at least, led to the murder of 


two men (p. 1889). 
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A Priest Before the Maryland Legislature 


BERNARD J. McNamara, A. M., D. D. 


f \ HE reader will remember that the last time I went 
to Annapolis, my purpose was to quiz Wayne B. 
Wheeler, the chief counsel for the Anti-Saloon 

League, in an effort to find out whether that organiza- 

tion intended to pass any legislation that would be dan- 

gerous to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This time I 

returned to Annapolis to make a real, bona-fide speech 

outlining the reasons why Catholics opposed this anti- 
drink legislation. I feel from knowledge gained from 
outside sources that I rather opened the eyes of the legis- 
lators to a new angle of this Prohibition problem that 
they neither knew nor suspected. I also discussed a new 
phase of even this religious side of the matter and | tried 
to show (and Supreme Court decisions certainly seem to 
back up the contention) that it might not be such a diffi- 
cult matter for anti-drink agitators to send through Con- 
gress a law banning sacramental wine. Heretofore we 
have thought that the danger to sacramental wine lay only 
in State legislatures, but I feel that it would be a good 
thing to watch Congress also. The Constitution of the 

United States may not give us all the protection that it 

should give. 

I went to Annapolis this time with a large body of 
bankers, business and professional men. I was one of 
five speakers who presented this matter from different 
standpoints. The treatment accorded me was most 
courteous, although I know very well that many persons 
present thought that I had no right to be there. But when 
one is fighting for a real principle that he truly believes 
in and is ready to die for, he cares little for the opinion 
of such folk. I talked for forty minutes and while I 
tried to cover thoroughly the limited sphere to which I 
confined myself, there were probably good points omitted. 
As I intend to keep up the fight, I would be delighted 
if the readers of America would bring out the argu- 
ments that I might have used, and I shall be glad to 
strengthen my case with them the next time that I have 
an opportunity to talk on this question. I shall try now 
to give the main points of my address to. the legislators. 

I reminded them that religious wars were among the 
bloodiest in history, that it was a terrible thing to stir up 
religious hatred among people. And this is the final ten- 
dency of this anti-drink movement. Some might have 
believed that the problem was political ; some might have 
thought that it was a real moral movement looking to 
the betterment of society, but the real truth of the matter 
was that it was the biggest and most outrageous piece of 
religious bigotry that had ever been foisted on a free 
people and, if it was not checked, God alone knew where 
it would end. I then gave my proofs. 

I quoted the case of Oklahoma first. I showed them 
that, the week before, Mr. Wheeler had not been correct 


in denying that the Anti-Saloon League had anything to 
do with the banning of sacramental wine in Oklahoma. 
I quoted these words of Laughbaum, the superintendent 
of that League in the State: “In every fight we fellows 
had for Prohibition, Anglicans and Catholics refused to 
lend their aid. They ignored us completely and therefore 
we let the law go on record as it stood.” 

I reminded the joint Senate and House Committee on 
Prohibition, before which I spoke, that these words were 
spoken after Laughbaum, with his coercive methods, had 
forced the act through the Legislature. I showed them 
that, instead of regret that he had made priests of the 
Catholic Church and ministers of other churches 
criminals before the law, and such they were, this man 
gloated over his victory and showed his evident bigotry. 
I told them that bigotry of this type was common enough 
in this country and that Laughbaum was the type of 
man that we had to deal with everywhere in fighting this 
powerful and mighty tyrant, the Anti-Saloon League of 
modern America. There is something radically wrong 
about any movement which makes it criminal to do out- 
side the church door what the Lord God has commanded 
to be done within, as a supreme remembrance of Him. 
So the Prohibitionists of Oklahoma thought and so do 
a large ‘majority of them in the United States think. 
That is one great reason why we believe that some day 
they will even attempt to make a national law banning 
sacramental wine. They have got to do so; otherwise 
this new religion will lose through its inconsistency. To 
this end, they have distorted the meaning of the Bible, 
and rewritten history. 

Before attempting the greater, I informed the legisla- 
tors, the Prohibitionists thought that they would attempt 
the less. While the Constitution of the United States 
seems (the First Amendment appears to me not to be too 
strong for religious freedom) to forbid Congress from 
making a law against any religious body, still it does not 
prevent each individual State from making such a law. 
So these men tried out their plan in a State, and Okla- 
homa was the battle-ground. By that law, priests and 
ministers (in Oklahoma, Anglicans and Lutherans were 
allied with the Catholics) became criminals. Law-abid- 
ing citizens became law-breakers. Catholic priests were 
told by this unjust, bigoted law that they must not hence- 
forth use fermented wine as Christ had done and as 
priests had done, following His example, for 2,000 years, 
because the new religious dictator of America, the Anti- 
Saloon League would not permit such use. It was per- 
fectly ridiculous for Mr. Wheeler to say that they re- 
spected the use of wine as a religious rite. The Anti- 
Saloon Leaguers in Oklahoma, or anywhere else, have no 
respect for anyone, as I shall show later, who uses alcohol 
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for religious or any other purpose. As the law stood in 
Oklahoma, pushed through, as it was by the Anti-Saloon 
League, churches could have been invaded and what we 
believe to be the Blood of Christ taken out of the priest’s 
hand and the priest arrested for violation of the law. 
Yet these men will tell you that there was no bigotry 
back of all this legislation in Oklahoma. But the priests 
who fought this damnable law in Oklahoma thought dif- 
ferently as can be seen from the following statement 
taken from the brief filed with the Supreme Court by 
the lawyers of the Catholic Church: 


This is a matter of more than state-wide concern. If it lies 
within the power of the legislature to overturn this practice 
that has existed for centuries and make criminals of men who 
worship God according to tne dictates of their conscience, then 
the Constitution and the organic law is indeed what the German 
Kaiser said of a sacred treaty between nations—a “scrap of 


paper.” 


For almost a year, so I informed the legislators, priests 
and ministers in Oklahoma were burdened by this unjust, 
bigoted law until the Supreme Court of the State by a 
unanimous vote decided that the law affecting sacramen- 
tal wine was unconstitutional. Their decision was based 
on a splendid clause in the State Constitution which un- 
fortunately is not had in the constitutions of many other 
States. I reminded them that Mr. William L. Marbury, 
one of the leaders of the Maryland bar, had declared that 
if a law like the Oklahoma act were passed in Maryland, 
there would be no redress in the courts. Passing from 
the Oklahoma case, I cited the case of Arizona, which 
occurred earlier and was even more flagrant in its audacity 
than that of Oklahoma. In 1916, the Prohibitionists of 
Arizona determined to pass an absolutely “ bone-dry ” 
law which would leave no loop-hole. There was no ex- 
emption for altar wine nor for liquors for medicinal or 
scientific purposes. Bishop Granjon of Arizona protested 
against such an invasion of the Church’s sacred right and 
threatened that he would urge his priests to fight. His 
protest and threat were laughed at and he was sneeringly 
told to use grape juice. I warned the legislators at this 
point that certain misguided priests, who had allowed 
their emotions to run away with their reason, had taken 
it upon themselves without any authority to declare that 
we could use grape juice. The professional and business 
men of Arizona, who had need of alcohol in their work, 
were accorded the same treatment as the Bishop. I asked 
the lawmakers to decide in their own minds if there was 
no bigotry back of such high-handed treatment of Bishop 
Granjon who had the tradition and practice of 2,000 
years back of the protest that he made. But in spite of 
everything that could be said and done, the Anti-Saloon 
Leaguers passed the absolutely “bone-dry” law, and 
Arizona thus became the first State where the anti-drink 
advocates made their stand for a law that would ex- 
clude alcohol from the whole country and even from the 
church. The priests of Arizona were compelled to 
violate the law frequently in order to carry on Divine 
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worship according to their conscience. The Prohibition- 
ists were warned that they were doing an injury to the 
consciences of some of their most law-abiding citizens ; 
they simply ignored the fact and did as they pleased. 
They did as the Germans were supposed to do, get what 
they wanted and when they wanted it. The tradition and 
religious practice of twenty centuries were cast aside 
without any consideration by men who absolutely have 
no right to say whether we shall use sacramental wine or 
not. Such legislation as the Prohibitionists enacted in 
Arizona, and I feel certain that they will attempt the 
same in the whole nation if they ever get strong enough, 
is bigoted and the very thing that leads to religious war- 
fare of the worst kind. 

I then brought forth the case of lowa as another shining 
example of the tactics of the Anti-Saloon Leaguers. It is 
true that an absolutely “ bone-dry ” law was not passed 
in Iowa, but it would have been, if it had not been for 
the courage of Bishop Dowling, then the Bishop of Des 
Moines and now the Archbishop of St. Paul. A bill fol- 
lowing the lines of the Arizona law was drawn up for 
submission to the Iowa legislature. It positively con- 
tained no exemption for sacramental wine. Bishop 
Dowling protested and warned the “dry” leaders that 
if it passed the Catholics would campaign for its repeal. 
The proposed bill was immediately modified. That last 
sentence is very significant. It tells us plainly that if 
Bishop Dowling had not made a strong protest, Iowa 
would have had the same situation to face that confronted 
Arizona and Oklahoma. No protest should be necessary 
to get exemption for sacramental wine. Every Anti- 
Saloon leader in the United States knows perfectly well 
that to prohibit the use of altar wine places the Catholic 
Church and her priests in a very unenviable position; 
that it makes criminals for the sake of conscience out of 
the best element for law and order in the community. 
Therefore we must conclude in all charity that when a 
bill is proposed and passed without that exemption for 
sacramental wine, it is done with malice aforethought and 
under the influence of religious hatred and bigotry. But 
lowa’s case tells us something else when compared with 
the cases of Arizona and Oklahoma. I informed the 
Maryland lawmakers that a glance at the religious statis- 
tics of those three States made interesting reading. It 
showed that in Oklahoma there were 2,000,000 Methodists 
(the backbone of the Anti-Saloon League cause) and 
only 25,000 Catholics. So tiat bill excluding sacramental 
wine was class and religious legislation of the worst sort. 
They had the votes and they could do as they pleased 
and they did it. And they will do the same thing in the 
whole United States if they ever get the chance and as 
free American citizens we protest and strongly too 
against such damnable legislation, since it tends to dis- 
rupt the peace of the country and create religious fac- 
tionalism. In Arizona, the Catholics were very much 
outnumbered too. Here also the League did as it 
pleased and told the Bishop, when he protested, with a 
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sneer and a jeer to do the very thing that the poor Bishop 
was not able to do or to tell his priests to do, use grape 
juice. But in Iowa, the case was different. There the 
Catholics are strong numerically and there would prob- 
ably have been numbers of citizens outside the Church 
to join them in a campaign for repeal. So the Anti- 
Saloon League was wise enough not to attempt to pass 
such a bill in the face of so large a crowd of opponents 
who would have backed up in a telling way the vigorous 
protest of the courageous Bishop of Des Moines. Hence 
the Anti-Saloon League did not pass the bill in Iowa, 
there were too many votes there to fear. Otherwise the 
bill would have been pushed through. 

I frankly told the Maryland legislature that these facts 
from the three Western States ought to convince any 
reasonable and sensible man that bigotry lay at the 
bottom of such legislation. The Anti-Saloon League had 
enacted that sort of bigoted legislation where it was strong 
enough, and where it was not powerful enough it did not 
dare do so. Protests and everything else were waived 
aside insultingly because they had the power to do what 
they wanted. I then assured my hearers that, speaking 
candidly, the protest of Mr. Wheeler in the preceding 
week that his organization regarded the use of altar wine 
as a religious rite and would therefore never do anything 
to abolish it, was plain twaddle. To prove my point and 
to show the way in which Mr. Wheeler’s crowd regarded 
all users of sacramental wine, I read an excerpt from 
the clipsheet of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
which has its headquarters at Washington. This Board 
is the power behind the Anti-Saloon League, and the 
expression of its views can and must be accepted as the 
real thing in anti-drink work. This Board maintains the 
biggest lobby in Congress and was the means by which 
many Congressmen and Senators were bulldozed and 
browbeaten into voting for the Eighteenth Amendment. 
In the clip-sheet of June 8, 1918, this powerful Board 
has this to say: 


The Supreme*Court of Oklahoma has ruled that the churches 
have the right under the Prohibition law to import wine for 
sacramental purposes. This ruling will dissipate much opposi- 
tion to Prohibition. As a matter of fact, however, intelligent 
people in all churches had long ago given up the superstition 
that intoxicating wine is necessary to the proper observance of 
the sacramental duty. 

I tuld these men that I emphasized the words intelli- 
gent and superstitious, because I wanted them to see 
exactly how we Catholics are regarded by these self- 
appointed guardians of anything and everything in the 
United States. The Catholics of the United States are 
ignoramuses and given to superstition. Our traditional 
use of fermented wine is ignorant and idolatrous even 
though it is backed up by Christ’s own act in using intox- 
icating wine. The conclusion is evident from this bigoted 
and untruthful.insult hurled at American Catholics. If 
our practice of following Our Lord’s example is an 
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ignorant and superstitious one, why should they care 
whether it is abolished or not? If it is ignorant and 
superstitious, then the sooner it is wiped out the better 
it will be for America which must be made better by 
being made “ drier’ and better educated. So their cam- 
paign to wipe out the ignorant and superstitious Mass, 
and thereby get rid of the ignorant and superstitious 
Catholics, would continue. I assured these lawmakers 
that Mr. Wheeler and others might say what they liked, 
but here was an official pronouncement by Mr. Wheeler’s 
employer that boded ill for us. 


Religion in Five Reels 
F. B. Moroney 


N a recent news item, we read that “the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, through its centenary conservation 
committee, has decided to add motion-pictures to its re- 
ligious services.” 

There are different ways of viewing this innovation. 
The most charitable is undoubtedly that which sees in 
the new movement a recognition of the fact that the wor- 
shiper must be appealed to in some way that affects his 
whole self, that draws upon all the resources of his inner 
being. Preaching is good enough in its way, but it often 
fails of its purpose, because not everybody has stable and 
convincing truth to draw from and because not every- 
body possesses that combination of deep sympathy, pro- 
found understanding of human life, penetrating intelli- 
gence, prudence, and facility of expression that makes 
preaching equally effective on all the various levels of 
any ordinary congregation. The result is that where 
preaching is the main staple of service, the service itself 
may sometimes come to be regarded as nothing better 
than a boring necessity. We can easily understand why 
so many Protestant preachers have felt called upon to 
enliven their religious meetings by invading the domain 
of the sensational, and why they have in so many in- 
stances come to consider not what is said, but how it is 
said as the thing of supreme importance. 

Aside from the fact that Catholics believe that the 
main elements of their acts of religious worship have 
been determined or suggested by Christ and the Apostles, 
we have long been accustomed to justify our elaborate 
ceremonial by reference to fundamental human needs. 
Certainly, the tremendous silence that can be felt, but 
not explained, during certain parts of the Mass, for ex- 
ample, affords a fleeting vision of the power by which 
the congregation is held enthralled. It appears that for 
the moment at least this crowd of men, women, and 
children, totally unrelated in everyday life, standing on 
entirely different levels of culture and ideals, is vibrating 
to a strange harmony of sentiment and aspiration under 
the influence of the Divine Presence. If there is ever an 
hour in our human affairs when “ grandeur is nigh unto 
our dust,”’ that hour would seem to be realized during the 
Holy Sacrifice. The man of strength and ambition forced 
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to bend before irresistible Majesty, the careworn house- 
wife or laborer sensing a helping Presence, the sinner 
reaching out mystically for the hand of the Redeemer, the 
child conscious in a dim way of an Authority demand- 
ing reverence and love, and each responding according to 
his own mental and volitional and emotional constitution, 
this is the mysterious charm and utility of the service, in 
tribute to which Catholics fill and empty an ordinary city 
church six times on every Sunday. The sweet simplicity 
of it all, the human satisfaction of it all ought to be proof 
positive of its Divine source. How poor a thing is “ the 
movie ” in comparison! 

It is hardly probable, though, that our Methodist 
Episcopal friends are being dominated by any philosoph- 
ical reflections on the causes and consequences of the 
proper kind of external worship. In the newspaper re- 
port already referred to, it is further asserted that the 
determination to install “ movies ” is prompted by the be- 
lief that “ pictures in the pulpit mean more people in the 
pews.” The anxiety is apparently to solve the puzzle of 
the well-known “ empty pews.” And the question arises: 
Will “ movies ” supply what the worshipers impliedly de- 
mand by their absence? We think not. In the first place, 
there are now any number of cities in which motion-pic- 
tures are permitted to run on Sundays. There are, too, 
any number of film stars who appear only in clean, 
wholesome, and elevating pictures. Granting these things, 
why cannot we get our religion from the Bijou, the 
Strand, or the Wizard as well as from the Fifth Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church? Certain houses have even 
inaugurated the practice of having the organist play on 
Sunday a piece or two of distinctly sacred trend. And if 
ministers objected that religion should be publicl* prac- 
tised only in a temple dedicated to its interests and en- 
closing an atmosphere that suggests the character and 
holiness of Divine things and saintly persons, we might 
retort that “It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” Where have we heard that argument 
before? 

Assuredly a picture that may be presumed to have a 
moral and spiritual value when shown in a church, has 
that value quite as much when it flickers in a theater. 
Sometimes for those esthetically inclined it has it more 
so, for as a rule churches and educational institutions 
cannot afford the excellent equipment, the elaborate set- 
tings, and the finished pictures of the better class of 
“movie” houses. And without a doubt a first-rate pic- 
ture displayed in the proper setting carries home what 
lesson it may be said to have far more easily and directly 
than a cruder substitute, no matter how good the inten- 
tion behind the latter or to what purposes consecrated. 

The problem of the “ empty pew” is deeper than any 
area of thought or feeling that the motion-picture pene- 
trates. It is unkind but instructive to suggest that empty 
pews are nothing but an indication that the churches af- 
fected have lost their vital appeal, and this in turn is 
probably due to the surrender of many religious truths 
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and practices that men formerly understood to be the 
core of religious belief and the answer to religious needs. 
It is certain that if people do not frequent the churches, 
the blame is with the churches and not with the people. 
The situation should make the leaders suspect that the 
type of religion offered is at fault. But at any rate, no 
such trivial expedient as the motion-picture will supply 
what is wanted. 

However, not to be too pessimistic, it is possible that 
many who chafe at the restrictions of the Puritanical 
Sunday may welcome the innovation. In that event, it 
behooves those ministers, who have not already done so, 
to take a course in publicity. It will happen beyond per- 
adventure that the preacher who proclaims on his electric 
board that tonight the famous artist, Miss Dash, is to be 
seen in “ More Sinned Against than Usual ” will have an 
immeasurable advantage over his more prosy neighbor 
who can only promise “ The Old-Fashioned Mother.” 
This business of “ snappy ” titles, autographed portraits, 
and personal appearances of actresses is all worth look- 
ing into. The thing might as well be done with all the 
trimmings, if it is done at all. 

One class of people will very likely applaud this “ pro- 
gressive and wide-awake venture.’’ That class is made 
up of those who profit by films. The reasons are as 
simple as cold water. On the whole, it might be con- 
cluded that the motion-picture industry will be benefited 
far more than the cause of real religion. 


Militarism and Democracy 
RicHarp A. MuttKowskI, Pu.D. 


NE of the many forms of propaganda inflicted on 
@) the American people at present is that for universal 
military training. The protagonists of universal service 
base their advocacy mainly on three arguments: (1) the 
necessity of preparedness, (2) the advantages of phys- 
ical training, and (3) a training in democracy and Amer- 
icanism. To these is often added a fourth, training in 
literacy. 

The statement “to avoid war, prepare for war,” has 
become nearly axiomatic. The statement is a fallacy, for 
our recent experiences prove that the best prepared 
nation was the one that precipitated the Great War. Not- 
withstanding this fact it is readily admitted that prepared- 
ness is at all times advisable. On the other hand, one 
may rightly ask, “ For what exigencies are we to prepare, 
since there is a League of Nations?” Still the argument 
for preparedness is powerful, and its strength is in no 
way impaired by the dazzling promises made by certain 
advocates of the League. As at present constituted the 
League seems altogether too utopian to insure a perma- 
nent peace. To an unprejudiced observer it appears that 
our recent Allies have seized the plums and would like 
nothing better than to have our nation as the guarantor 
of the Allied retention of these plums, regardless of future 
political changes and the rights of other peoples. In 
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this lies the germ for new wars. There is also the pos- 
sibility of disagreement with our recent Allies. Past 
history shows only too many instances of disagreement 
and ensuing war between allies. Finally, one might 
appeal to the “ Yellow Peril.” 

The second argument, extolling the benefits of phys- 
ical training, is equally potent. According to war sta- 
tistics fully forty per cent of our young manhood was 
disqualified from service on physical grounds alone. 
This is a tremendous percentage of inability and deserves 
consideration. The question arises: “In the proposed 
universal service, is the training to be limited to the 
physically fit? And are those to whom physical train- 
ing might be of real benefit to be ignored?”’ Another 
inquiry might be directed at the sufficiency of mere 
physical training in the making of an efficient soldier. 
For the recent war was won largely by the superior 
morale of the Allied armies. But morale is a mental, not 
a physical condition, an intangible asset not fostered by 
peace-time training. 

The third argument is an appeal to Americanism. It 
is an undoubted fact that the leveling of men during 
training, regardless of station, education, and nationality, 
constitutes a school of democracy. Men of different 
extractions are thrown together and perhaps learn to 
appreciate some of the characteristics of each race and 
of the economic problems that confront the various 
groups. If men can be taught to think in terms of the 
nation, well and good. On the other hand, prejudices 
may become emphasized, and the individual outlook may 
become more provincial than ever. This was the case in 
the war training camps; but the results, on the whole. 
were positive and beneficial. . 

The final argument strikes at a flaw in our educa- 
tional record. Army records indicate that of the army 
personnel from fifteen to twenty-five per cent were 
illiterates. Since this proportion is typical, it may be said 
to be representative of the general conditions of civil 
life. The training period would offer opportunity to 
correct this illiteracy by providing elementary training 
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In essence, all these arguments seem to favor military 
training. But there are several objections, chief, among 
which is the present army organization to which this train- 
ing would be entrusted. The military establishment would 
necessarily be increased to enormous size and its social 
and political influence would soon be felt. Therein, from 
a democratic standpoint, lies the greatest danger. 

It is futile to claim that army officers are not permitted 
to mingle in politics. The best, and worst, example is 
Germany. There the army officers were not permitted to 
have any political word. Nevertheless the military castes 
became all-powerful. They became the supreme arbiters 
of social life, and of the political life, of the nation, 
eventually forcing the Great War. 

“Of course, such things could not happen here!” 
Well, why not? Two years ago I saw the development 
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of caste symptoms in Manhattan, Kansas, in proximity 
to Camp Funston. Officers strutted on the streets, bar- 
ring the way to civilians, and crowding them off the side- 
walks. In the cafés and theaters they demanded pref- 
erence of service and accommodations. Wives of officers 
asked to be called “ Mrs. Lieutenant Soandso” and 
“Mrs, Captain Thusly.” Some advocated the formation 
of special clubs for officers’ wives. On social occasions 
many refused to associate with the wives of enlisted men. 
So much so, that on a certain Sunday in April the pastors 
of the Manhattan churches publicly rebuked the women 
for their un-American snobbishness and _ unpatriotic 
ostentation. 

These are minor indications, but are they not precisely 
identical with the criticisms voiced against the¢Prussian 
military system? If our young army could develop these 
traits in less than a year, what would be the results in 
ten years if the present establishment were enlarged to 
the needs of universal training? By virtue of numbers 
these castes would wield a tremendous influence. For 
the army is a system of castes, aristocratic in its organiza- 
tion and regulations. Palmer in Collier's, Sam Blythe 
and Patullo in the Saturday Evening Post, and many 
others have pointed out evidence in support of my con- 
tention. The army is a rigid caste system built on Prus- 
sian models. 

This was especially noticeable overseas. There the 
animosity of the enlisted men against the officers was 
notorious throughout the A. E. F. On two occasions 
I was a witness of this animosity. One was at the Y 
hut in Cour-Cheverney, during an evening movie. When 
the performance was about to open, a number of officers 
and nurses entered. The officers intimated that the men 
should give up their seats to them and the nurses. Now, 
many of the soldiers had waited for hours to obtain good 
places. American politeness would have led them to 
offer seats to the nurses; but American sense of equality 
prevented them from ceding these seats to the officers. 
The latter insisted. What eventuated resembled a min- 
iature riot. “Throw them out! Kick ’em out!” were 
the cries. Epithets flew freely, most of them more force- 
ful than polite. The enlisted men retained their seats. 

A second occasion was at the university theater at 
Beaune. For a performance of a “ doughboy play” the 
front sections of the theater had been reserved for 
officers. The soldier students resented this discrimina- 
tion, holding that seats should be awarded in order of 
arrival, regardless of rank. They resented this so fiercely 
and so loudly, hooting the arrivals for the reserved sec- 
tions, that the performance was ordered stopped. 

On many other occasions, but most notably on the port- 
bound trains, the soldiers expressed their disapproval of 
the officers in the form of derisive posters, and jeers 
and cat-calls directed at passing officers. One may 
say that this behavior was disgraceful. It was. But it 
betokened a spirit for democracy that was not to be 
suppressed by army regulations. The dissatisfaction of 
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the soldiers centered on the officers, not individually, but 
as a class, because they embodied the caste system and 
represented its privileges. As Americans the soldiers 
recognized only one type of superiority, that of ability. 
Chey acknowledged the necessity of officers, and while 
willing to obey these superiors, demanded in return 
fairness and justice. And that is precisely what they 
failed to obtain under the caste system. They saw the 
inefficiency of so many officers. They felt the injustices 
of the army system of caste, which places the officer in 
the category of superior beings, and considers the enlisted 
men as “dogs.” But officers are not superior beings, 
but merely superiors in rank by virtue of ability or 
opportunity. 

Not nly socially, and in its organization, but in its 
discipline the military establishment emulated its Prus- 
sian ideal. Witness the outrageous severity of courts- 
martial, divulged on the floor of Congress not so many 
months ago. A recent article in the Home Sector for 
February 28 details some of the occurrences. It reveals 
a treatment of men, a tangle of red tape, that outdid Prus- 
sianism at its worst. No wonder that our Allies, the 
English and the French, were amazed and wondered how 
we came to call ourselves a ‘‘ democratic” nation. “ C’est 
donc la liberté et l’égalité Americaine,” ironically re- 
marked a jeweler to me. He had just observed the 
severe reprimand of two soldiers by an officer who then 
turned them over to the M. P.’s for confinement. The 
soldiers had been staring into the jeweler’s window and 
failed to salute the officer passing behind them. 

A system that evinces Prussian symptoms in so many 
phases can logically be expected to show Prussian traits 
in its remaining aspects. Regardless of the needs for 
preparedness, it would be a mistake to entrust universal 
training to such an organization, unless it becomes 
thoroughly reorganized along democratic lines. The con- 
sensus of opinion among the student body at the Amer- 
ican. university in Beaune was that “If universal train- 
ing is adopted in the States, then Prussia won the war, 
and our fight for liberty was in vain.” Remember, please, 
that that student body was made up of the brainiest men 
from all units of the army. I heard one soldier sum- 
marize the situation pithily: “ Four million men entered 
the army ready to serve to the best of their abilities. 
Four million men are leaving the army, hating and 
abominating it. There is something wrong. Four million 
cannot be wrong. The army is wrong.” 

The proponents of training are deliberately presenting 
the American Legion as unreservedly in favor of uni- 
versal service, although the proportion of legion “ posts ” 
that really have endorsed it is very small. Yet there is 
danger that the American Legion be stampeded into an 
endorsement, and this regardless of the makeup of the 
posts. The fact is that the arguments for training are 
good and reasonable in principle. It is therefore easy 
to endorse the principle, and to overloox the circum- 
stances in which the principle would be put into practice. 
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Yet these circumstances are so serious in nature that 
universal training would prove a menace to our democ- 
racy and undo the work of fifteen decades. The situa- 
tion calls for vital changes in the circumstances or for 
an abandonment of the principle. 


An Enviable Alliance 
J. C. WatsH 


HOSE who from time to time have discussed in the 

pages of AMERICA methods designed to ensure to 
Catholics the best that can be had in Catholic journalism 
can hardly fail to be interested in a movement now under 
way ina contiguous field. Ten years ago there was started 
in Montreal a daily newspaper, which was called Le 
Devoir, and of which Mr. Henry Bourassa was the 
founder and director. A few weeks ago the tenth anni- 
versary was celebrated in what must be considered, for 
a newspaper, a very unusual fashion. There was a two 
days convention of Les Amis du Devotr, at which readers 
of the paper from all parts of the Province of Quebec 
discussed the services, the usefulness, the mission, the 
finances, and the future of the paper, and: formed an 
organization to ensure its permanence. This remarkable 
demonstration is to be attributed to certain main con- 
siderations of high importance. 

Le Devior has represented, from the outset, a de- 
parture from, and a challenge to, the prevalent concep- 
tions of daily newspaper publication. First, it emphasized 
the value of personal, as opposed to impersonal, journal- 
ism. Its articles, outside the news columns, are signed by 
the writers. What Mr. Bourassa has to say, he says over 
his own name. What another writes, another signs. 
This, if one please, is the French way, but there is no 
very good reason why the acquaintance, so to say, formed 
between writer and reader should be more of an attrac- 
tion where the medium of intercourse is French than 
where it is, deferring to Father Blakely, American. It 
strikes at the root of one of the evils of journalism as we 
know it, that which, too often places the authority of the 
paper and of its readers back of an impersonal article 
which is dictated by some selfish and, therefore, gen- 
erally, unworthy interest. The character of the writer 
is the hall mark by which the value of his contribution 
comes to be rated. The friends of Le Devoir are, in the 
last analysis, those who have given their confidence, re- 
spect and admiration to its writers. 

In the second place, Mr. Bourassa has from the first 
adopted an unusual method of giving warrant to his 
readers of the independence of the paper. There were 
those who believed, and with reason, in his own inde- 
pendence. He had proved it in his political career. He 
was intractable both to politicians and to vested interests. 
Neither in his speeches nor in his writings was he a 
phonograph for the opinions of other men, and he has 
defended his preference for freedom of action in cir- 
cumstances which called for the frequent display of the 
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highest order of moral courage. Nevertheless, when he 
came to found his paper, he had to apply to others for 
the $100,000 he required, and all experience seemed to 
prove that the control of the paper’s expression of opinion 
would ultimately rest with its financial ownership. He 
met this officially by requiring that a majority interest be 
entrusted to his own control, and the first tribute to his 
personality came when those who subscribed the money 
agreed to this condition, as they did without hesitation. 
In the course of time, when the money originally sub- 
scribed proved insufficient, and more had to be raised, 
the same thing was done. One gentleman who put a good 
deal of money into the venture, and who afterwards be- 
came important politically, on being pressed by his friends 
to exert his influence towards a given end, honorably 
replied : 

I made this investment because I wanted to see a paper 
which should be conducted upon the design Mr. Bourassa pro- 
posed. Now you ask me to destroy the value of that invest- 
ment by trying to make the paper the opposite of what I wanted 
it to be. 


Thirdly, Mr. Bourassa and his corps of collaborators 
have striven to make of their paper a journal worthy of 
the highest aspirations of the people of Quebec, and have 
succeeded in reflecting in its pages what is best in all 
those factors which go to make up the life of a people. 
It has been a champion of the rights of the French- 
Canadians in the political field, of their language, of their 
laws, of their religion, of their concepts of education, of 
their place in the world. This was the burden of the 
speeches delivered by reader after reader at the conven- 
tion by which the tenth anniversary was dignified. In 
those ten years the inter-relation between writers and 
readers had been established. The paper had become the 
cherished possession of its readers, almost, one might say, 
of a people, as much as a vehicle for the expression of its 
editor’s views, and a stage whereon their characters were 
exhibited and their attainments displayed. 

A new test had now to be applied. The war had not 
dealt gently with the fortunes of a paper which dared to 
run counter to accepted opinions, nor had its intrepid 
director come scathless through the hurricane of 
antagonisms that had beaten upon him without intermis- 
sion for years together. Les Amis du Devotr met the 
test. They decided to effect an organization designed 
to assure to the paper the financial support necessary to 
its continuance, and they placed themselves at the orders 
of the editor for the purpose of carrying that organiza- 
tion into every corner of the Province. The campaign 
is now going on. 

No doubt there are parallels for such action. During 
the war, the Paris paper, L’Action Francaise, was kept 
alive by the response of its readers to an appeal that was 
frank and honest, one that was supported day after day 
by admirably written articles by Charles Maurras, per- 
haps the most powerful of modern newspaper propa- 
gandists. The Quebec experiment, however, does not 
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suffer by comparison. The purpose of the paper, the 
personality of its writers, the intimate responsiveness of 
its readers, combine to constitute a situation which is, in 
the newspaper sense, admirable in the last degree. I have 
often thought of America and its readers in similar 
terms. If the editor will allow me, I would like now to 
suggest to his readers that the example is one which 
concerns him nearly. 


The Black Man 


Mytes E. ConNOLLy 


66 UNDREDS of thousands of negroes in this 
country have no religious belief.” 

On a quiet Sunday afternoon, some weeks ago, as I was 
walking about the streets of Boston, I passed a curious, 
little, old church, whose open doors invited me. Outside, 
the streets had their usual Sunday afternoon aspect and 
sounds, nondescript children playing here and there, a 
laughing couple or two, the tinkle of a piano through an 
open window, a group of cigarette-smoking loungers on 
the corner, short spaces of stillness and silence, inter- 
mittent flashes of dignified color—the differentiating 
notes between the city streets of Sunday and weekday. 

I entered the church. There had been no sound from 
the interior, so I was startled to find the place completely 
packed with people. I learned later, that every Sunday 
afternoon, special services in honor of the Sacred Heart 
drew this crowd of souls from the surrounding tenement 
houses and dusky streets. The seclusion, the absolute 
removal of the congregation from the late afternoon 
streets, was impressive. 

The priest was about to ascend the altar for Benedic- 
The usual hush before the blessing with the 
I man- 


tion. 
monstrance had fallen over the crowded pews. 
aged to squeeze into a seat in the rear. 

On the bench beside me was a short, powerfully built 
negro. He knelt with his hands folded in front of him, 
his oblique head bent slightly. As the priest approached 
the tabernacle he bowed until his head almost touched 
his hands. Then came the blessing. 

For the moment I was caught up in that slow still 
wave of devotion that sweeps to the altar and beyond 
from a sea of praising souls. When I looked again, the 
negro was still bowed. He had not beaten his breast. 
His lips had not moved. Still motionless he bent there. 
But one could not mistake the real devotion written on 
his face. It was not the fervor of a revival meeting. 
It was not the worshipful enthusiasm of a minute. It 
was the quiet steadfast love of a soul that had seen, of 
a soul that steadily was striving on its journey Home. 

His was a face and figure of brute strength, a type 
that scientific shortsightedness yearns to trace to a 
simian ancestry. But rising above his physical grimness 
—a grimness that a casual glance would judge almost 
repugnant—was the soul of the man. There was no 
dream in his eyes, nor moisture, nor any pathetic senti- 
mentality drooping over his face. There was no sudden 
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emotional disturbance. His was a passive face, with the 
fearlessness and piety of a saintly crusader. Beneath 
the crimpy ebony hair, the face was black. But the soul 
of him burned steadfastly white. No one could have 
mistaken it. 

The choir and congregation broke out into the hymn 
to the Holy Name. The people rose to their feet. He 
stood up beside me, stalwart, stocky, powerful. His 
eyes were fixed on the portals to that Heart that knows 
not abilities, or wealth, or color in man. And with the 
congregation he sang. His voice, sweet and rich and 
deep, rose above the voices about him. He was a sol- 
itary black man in a crowd of whites. But he sang as 
if he was not aware of their presence. His soul was 
within the tabernacle. 

His was the song of an inward spiritual complacency. 
Souls have no color, and he knew it. His singing gave 
him a dignity that towered above others. And the sweet- 
ness of his voice arose from the rich musical soul of 
his race, a soul that has given America the only original 
folk-melodies she owns. Standing there, he prefigured 
the possibilities of his blood, the promise of his people, 
their idealism, their natural optimism, their religious in- 
stincts, their courage, their musical powers, their dor- 
mant capabilities for oratory, for acting, for literature. 

As I listened to the thrill of his voice, I forgot that 
this black man was but a generation out of slavery. I 
forgot the exaggerative tendencies of his race, the spas- 
modic changes to crudity their still sometimes blunted 
sensibilities urged them to. I saw only the immense pos- 
sibilities that awaited the further refinement of those 
sensibilities. I saw the race of black men of the future, 
a future that is inevitable, that will be the certain product 
of a spirit that can be so fearless on the battlefield, so 
devoted and faithful in the friendships of peace. 

The hymn ended. The organ trembled on. The 
congregation crowded the aisles, and poured out the 
doors into the quiet street. The negro was lost in the 
throng. I saw a vision of ten million American black 
men, the song of their deep rich voices swelling toward 
the tabernacle. And then the words of a recent article 
came back to me. 

“Hundreds of thousands of negroes in this country 
have no religious belief.” 

Out in the street I went. And in the sunset, above the 
rooftops before me, I read an appeal well worth the 
response of men. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 
A Noteworthy Experiment 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The interesting letter of Terence J. Connolly, S. J., in AmEr- 
ica for April 10, led me to look up Mr. Comes’ paper on “A 
Noteworthy Experiment” by which title he connotes the con- 
struction under gild conditions of the Swedenborgian Church 
at Bryn Athen. It happens that my own interest had been 
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drawn somewhat earlier to the experiment, when I was im- 
pressed not by its success, but by its obvious failure. Certain 
added facts appear to be necessary for a right impression of 
this enterprise. In its beginnings I had heard much of it from 
Mr. Cram himself, who was then, in his intense way, very en- 
thusiastic about it, and quite confident that the issue must be 
a triumphant demonstration of medieval economics. Perhaps it 
was to be expected that so pronounced an individuality as his 
could not long maintain its primacy in such a community, how- 
ever modestly asserted, but clearly the disillusionment was bit- 
ter when, because of internal dissensions and jealousies, he was 
finally obliged to retire from the scene. 

It was soon after his leaving and in the company of two archi- 
tects of Gothic sympathies that I visited Bryn Athen. The 
work was continuing under gild control, so that we could note 
the spirit of the scene, the tempo of the proceedings, as well as 
the peculiar quality of the artistic product. On leaving, it may 
be said here, we found that we were quite agreed in believing 
that the architecture was intrinsically not so good as the best 
work associated with the independent authorship of Mr. Cram; 
that while the scheme was on the whole an admirable one, the 
several elements of it were in actual execution of very unequal 
merit, and much of the detail seemed both trivial and affected. 
When it is added that the expense of the work exceeded by 
150 per cent, as I am assured, the conservative estimate of 
what would have been the cost, if the plan were carried out 
under the usual methods, it cannot be gainsaid that in two vital 
respects the project failed in its challenge of our present indus- 
trial system. 

Made possible only by the grace of an indulgent millionaire, 
it was merely a pleasant essay in archeology. The craftsmen 
obviously liked their job, but were more disposed to boast of 
the extravagance of their patron than of their own emancipa- 
tion from the factory. If one heard now and then of a marked 
fraternity of spirit, one heard much more, and in boastful 
spirit, of the recklessness with which porches and elaborate 
traceried windows were painstakingly built up only to be torn 
down and built again. An awed attention was of course in- 
vited to arches not exactly uniform, of architectural lines not 
precisely parallel, and one was assured that such apparently 
gratuitous irregularities were very medieval indeed. This was 
amusing to one who reflected that in many of the old Gothic 
churches the lines were indeed often askew, but frequently in 
so many hopelessly different kinds of askewness as to defy any 
conceivable architectural philosophy or system of optics to fit 
all of them. Poor Mr. Goodyear little dreamed of the use which 
would be made of his interesting researches. 

And yet in spite of Bryn Athen I have some hope of the 
eventual reestablishment of the industrial gild in full health and 
sanity as one of the reactions from the iniquities and injustices 
of the present order. Meantime he is a bold prophet who ven- 
tures to say what architectural vernacular is to suit the world 
which is now in the making. It is safe, however, to say this 
will not be a timid architecture, but an architecture of power 
and vitality which will express proudly and joyously the genius 
of its own day. Those of us who cherish the Gothic art need 
have no fear for its realities in that coming time. The new 
glory which has come to Reims is a symbol of nobilities that 
endure, of spiritualities that are never lost. 

Boston. Cuaries D. MAGINNIS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Connolly, S. J., is right in his contention in America for 
April 10 as to the spiritual force which was responsible for the 
mystical architecture of the Middle Ages. Devotion to our 
Eucharistic Lord and His Mother was indeed characteristic of 
the “Ages of Faith” and should be characteristic of Catholic 
life today. The Eucharist should be the very center and inspi- 
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ration of the Christian layman’s daily life. I should like to go 
even further than Mr. Connolly and to suggest some ways by 
which this could be realized. 

We cannot have true Gothic architecture without the Gothic 
spirit and, therefore, even the industrious multiplication of fly- 
ing buttresses and pointed arches and curtained riddles and “ an- 
tiqued” gold and polychrome will still leave the most impor- 
tant thing to be desired. What we need today is that spirit of 
simplicity, of restraint, of disciplined solid healthy devotion, of 
good taste and true piety, of deep sincerity, and, above all, of 
quiet contemplation of God—the culture of a Christian gentle- 
man. We need what the “ Ages of Faith” had: monasticism. 

The medieval Churchmen aimed at living a life and not, pri- 
marily, doing a work. They set their hearts on eternal results, 
not temporal effects. Their daily life was their means of sanc- 
tification. We need to get back to a burning love of God, to the 
binding and consecration of our will to Him. Our daily life 
and thought is too evidently colored by the standards and culture 
of the world. The thirteenth century was not oppressed by 
crowded cities, which grind and deaden and drag our souls to 
earth. Faith refined and enlightened the men of those ages. 
Today the situation is reversed and the emptiness of the disor- 
dered world threatens to cloud the faith of many. The empha- 
sis should be placed, not on art and architecture and other by- 
products of the monastic life, but on monasticism itself. 

It is a mistake to set out to build stone abbeys. Non-Catholics 
may possess and build cathedrals and abbeys, but they have not, 
and never can have, the monks to fill fhe choirs. We can have 
both, but the monks and the monastic life must come first. Art 
and architecture will follow, as the irradiation of the beauty of 
holiness accompanies a life given to God’s service. He will sup- 
ply the chasuble and censer and cope and cowl, the library, the 
plow and the pruning-hook. Our duty is to pray for vocations 
to fill our choirs and sanctuaries with life. What we need to- 
day is schools and families, not, primarily, of perfection, but 
of the service of God, for the “conversion of manners.” And 
we ought to look for vocations among boys and girls who have 
been reared in homes of refinement and religion. Can we say 
that present vocations to the monastic life in America come 
from such homes in the abundance that we have a right to ex- 
pect? St. Gregory in his “ Vita S. Patris Benedicti” says that the 
Roman nobles began to flock to St. Benedict and to put their 
children in his hands to be trained to the service of Almighty 
God. Why is it not so in America today? There is cause for 
hope when we think of Beuron, Melk, Monte Cassino, Quarr, 
Prague, Fort Augustus, Ryde, Maredsons and Maria Laach. The 
inspiration of the Middle Ages was monastic, and if we are to 
again have “Ages of Faith” we must pray and work for the 
revival in America of that monastic life. Whether or not we 
shall have it rests with Catholic parents and the youth of today. 
Are they going to respond generously to the call of the choir 
and cloister? 

Portsmouth, R. I. LAWRENCE MAYNARD GRAY. 


Movies and the Neighborhood Theater 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the timely and thoughtful article by the Rev. W. S. Bow- 
dern, S. J., “ Moving the Moving Pictures Upward,” in AMeEr- 
1cA for April 10, there is a searching question which many 
doubtless have been repeating in their own minds: “ Something 
must be done; that is evident. But what?” Father Bowdern’s 
suggestion for constructive work could be applied, if one might 
be allowed the liberty, to a different channel, by which the 
desired result might be reached, namely, uplift along recrea- 
tional lines. Mr. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., in his three able arti- 
cles on “The Neighborhood Theater” in recent numbers of 
AMERICA has prescribed a course which would seem an excel- 
lent remedy against “the movie habit.” The movies are here 
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to stay, but for the most part they minister to decadent taste; 
their so-called art is false, obvious and unreal. Even true 
pantomime expression is lacking, for the actor does not act but 
“registers” according to the director’s notions; for example 
three heaves of the chest for “the awakening of love”; glycer- 
ine tears, profusely applied when “love” is lost on account of 
the vamp. There is greater hope for the theater. Let the 
Catholic scenario writer turn his attention for the present to 
the real art of the theater, write one-act sketches and short 
plays; and the screen-struck young girl or young man be in- 
troduced to the community, neighborhood, parish, or home the- 
atricals, and the rest of us, who pretend to be interested in 
things of the mind, leave movies and movie-fiends to their own 
devices, and give our attention to the building up of a living 
and real art under Catholic auspices and ideals. 

Is it worth while for the Catholic writers to waste time 
writing scenarios to reform what is already decadent without 
classical foundation or traditions? The ordinary movie-house 
caters to what is cheapest, cheap music, usually an organ, writh- 
ing and groaning, over light-hearted “ Dardanella,” cheap, vul- 
gar comedy, and cheap ventilation. Hygienically, socially and 
artistically the ordinary neighborhood movie-house is anathema 
to any one with ideals and fine appreciation. Constructive re- 
form in the matter is extremely difficult. 

The spoken drama is and always has been one of the most 
attractive means of recreation, stimulation and education. There 
is something in us all which responds to the lure of “ make- 
believe.” Our most fascinating games of early childhood were 
primitive plays: “ Here comes a duke ariding,” “ London Bridge 
is falling down.” We could readily utilize this natural incli- 
nation along the lines of lay apostolate, as in the following 
example: A group of young people in Chicago dedicated an 
evening each week to rehearsals, and produced several one-act 
sketches during the course of the past winter in the rude attic 
of the home of one of the actors. The cast comprised boys of 
the neighborhood, ranging in ages from seventeen to twenty-two. 
A great deal of talent was developed, and a feeling for the 
real art of the theater. This was the nucleus of another home 
theater. A similar spark might kindle other theater-loving and 
intelligent Catholic communities. Broadening out, we have our 
neighborhood theater in a hall, or school, or empty store, where 
real attractions are given at movie prices. Amateurs, it may 
be objected, but you may rest assured that you will see much 
better art here, even among your friends, than you will ever 
find in Tecla Barat’s “ Cleopatra” or in the Triumvirate Com- 
pany’s crude, vulgar horseplay. “The future of the theater 
and the drama in America teday is in the hands of amateurs,” 
declares Frederick H. Koch, professor of Dramatic Literature, 
University of North Carolina. “I cannot but feel that here 
rather than on the professional stage lies the real hope for the 
future of the theater in this country.” If the play is the thing 
it is the human voice that gives it life and power. “I have 
known mediocre actors,” says Legouvé, “who made me weep 
and think. Why? Because the voice is the intelligent quality, 
it has the power to stir the emotions, it expresses the soul of 
the emotions.” In the spoken drama lies the salvation for the 
art of the theater. 


Chicago. Cecit1a Mary Younc. 


The Distressed Austrian Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am made the almoner of $500 from B. P. O. and of $20 
from J. L. for the distressed Austrian Catholics mentioned in 
my note to AMERICA of March 20. It is evidence of how 
prompt, when a worthy object is brought to their attention, 
our generous Catholics here are, to help afflicted brethren; and 
that America’s readers are among the first in the ranks of this 
legion of charity. 


New York. Maurice Francis EGAN. 
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Advice from an Ambassador 

T HE new English ambassador began his career in this 

country by a warning to all and sundry people, 
especially Americans, “ to stand aside and leave the Irish 
in Ireland to grapple with their own political difficulties.” 
Undoubtedly that is excellent advice, but it was grievously 
misapplied. It should have been given in London to 
Lloyd George and his troop of junkers. Should they but 
“stand aside” and allow the Irish to govern themselves, 
there would be no difficulty in America, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, or, in fact, in any 
part of the world from which expatriated Irish or their 
descendants to the fourth and fifth generation look on at 
the wretched and stupid way in which a generous race is 
exploited by Britain, for pelf and the satisfaction of the 
grossest kind of religious bigotry. Ireland for the Irish, 
England for the British, France for the French, and 
justice for each and every one of them, by all means, but 
no more minatory newspaper advice from an ambassador 
of any foreign nation. Diplomatic channels were created 
for such a purpose. The American people are not accus- 
tomed to dictation from a foreigner, however important. 
They are masters of their conduct and scarcely feel the 
need of a scolding from a person unacquainted with their 
traditions and habits of thought. By all means, however, 
Ireland for the Irish: that is the great issue. 


A Scandal and a Lesson 

ARS, inevitably, if not necessarily, breed scandals, 
W and the Great War is no exception to the rule. 
Several times of late trap-doors have flown open and 
specters of recently buried events have appeared, only to 
be forthwith exorcised by politicians and newspapers. 
But it really looks as if the latest ghost will be allowed to 
point a trail or two. The House Committee on Education 
is trving to find out why only forty per cent of the vast 
sum of money allocated to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was spent on the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines. So far the efforts of 
the Committee have resulted in a bag that has shocked 
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the Congressmen, a hopeful, if somewhat unusual, occur- 
ence in a country where grafters are often the leaders of 
polite society. From the testimony presented, it appears 
that one expert, to whom disabled fighting men were sent 
for a “try out,” whatever that may mean, received about 
$126,000 a year for his attention to broken humanity 
represented by unfortunate men who had given their 
lives to their country. The investigation should be 
pressed hard, not that anyone will be brought to justice, 
that is too much to expect in the present rotten condition 
of our political life, but that our people, whose instincts 
in such matters are generally correct, may be roused to 
tell their representatives at Washington to smash the 
“pork barrel” once and for all, so that it cannot be 
refilled by the Smith-Towner bill for centralized educa- 
tion, the Capper bill for a national bureau of health, the 
Robinson bill for instruction in maternity hygiene, the 
Donovan bill for a national conservatory of music and art 
and a hundred other equally silly and un-American acts 
that will put millions upon millions of our citizens’ 
money in the hands of a few politicians who will spend 
it as recklessly as apparently the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education spent its money, sixty per cent on hire- 
lings, forty per cent on broken heroes. This is the scan- 
dal and the lesson. One such is enough in a generation. 


A Law That Needs Revision 
ITH the vote of but one State wanting to give to 
woman an equal ballot with man, important 
changes are called for in the Federal law which at present 
gives full citizenship to the foreign wife of an American 
husband, no matter how little acquainted she may be with 
American ideals and institutions. On the other hand an 
American girl from the best of American families, 
brought up amid the traditions of generations of loyal 
Americans, is exposed to the loss of her national heritage 

if married to a foreigner on her native soil. 

To these facts attention was recently called by the New 
Republic, which pertinently instances the case of the 
American soldiers returning from Vladivostok and 
bringing with them great numbers of Russian brides. 
“We ought to welcome them and wish them happiness, 
accepting the judgment of the men who have chosen them 
as to their personal qualities.” Yet it is quite another 
thing at once to admit them to full citizenship, with the 
right to cast a vote for which they are not in the least pre- 
pared. Some may be Czarists, others Nihilists by their 
family traditions. Few, if any, can be prepared to cast an 
independent American vote. It matters much indeed 
what ideals are brought into our American families, and 
who are to be the mothers of our future American 
citizens, but it is a question of immediate urgency to see 
that true Americanization precedes the right to cast a 
citizen’s vote, which is to determine the immediate political 
destinies of the nation. 

Attention has already been called to the second anomaly 
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of this Federal law. Thus, as a pointed instance, an 
American woman who married a German before the war, 
“when many perfectly good Americans regarded such 
marriages not only innocent but laudable,” now finds her 
still perfectly good American money, even though reduced 
to half its purchasing value, consigned to the merciless 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian. Had we signed 
the Treaty of Versailles she would probably never have 
had the least hope of a claim, under law, to the restoration 
of what by every right belongs to her. This would have 
been robbery pure and simple. As it is, she has even now 
no legal claim to her own and depends, for its return, 
upon Government favor. There are today, we are told, 
actually 47,000 such cases, in which the property of 
American women is legally retained in the hands of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

We can heartily agree, therefore, with the editor of the 
journal quoted above when he says of this provision of 
our Federal law, that it is ‘‘so abominable that nobody, 
whether Republican, Democrat or Socialist, whether reac- 
tionary, liberal or radical, could defend it if it were 
brought to trial on its merits.” Under existing conditions 
it is a folly, a menace and an injustice. A careful 
rectification is required. 


The Mother of Saints 

HE Church is constantly surprising the world by 

manifestations of its God-given power and vitality. 
With a sovereign disregard for the canons of carnal 
blindness, aggressive materialism, and scoffing atheism, 
she proceeds serenely on her appointed mission proclaim- 
ing the reality of the spiritual life, pointing the way to 
the narrow gate that crowns the summit of noble en- 
deavor, and testifying to the existence of God in His 
heaven and the endless beatitude awaiting his faithful 
servants in the land of their exalted dreams. During 
these days her voice is ringing through the world, an- 
nouncing the beatifications and canonizations which are 
soon to take place; and in answer to her invitation 
the feet of many pilgrims are turning towards the Eternal 
City, and the thoughts and hearts of hundreds of millions 
of Catholics are traveling over many lands and many 
seas, eager to be present, if not in the flesh at least in the 
spirit, at the solemn ceremony which will mark the com- 
ing into their own of God’s friends and the Church’s 
children. 

Holiness today, as ever, is the mark of the Church. Not 
only has she a holy founder, Jesus Christ; not only has she 
a holy doctrine, guarded inviolately as revealed by God; 
not only has she a Holy Sacrifice and holy Sacraments, 
channels of grace to struggling mortality, she is fruitful 
in saints, men and women, sublime in generosity, heroic in 
sanctity. Today as in all the centuries, with the catho- 
licity that is her right, she is gathering them, from many 
lands. Africa gives her martyrs, Ireland her primate, 
Italy her model of motherhood and her seraphic con- 
templative, France, always prodigal of her best, her mar- 
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tyred nuns, her founder of a religious congregation, her 
soldier maid and her apostle of the Sacred Heart. The 
Church has thousands upon thousands of hidden saints, 
but these are they on whose brows God wishes to place 
the public seal of Divine approval. She has sifted their 
lives and not found them wanting, and to make assur- 
ance doubly sure she has found them shedding their 
blood in the cause of Christ or glorified by miracles 
worked at their intercession. 

Among the names soon to be added to the ‘ist of the 
blessed and the Saints there are two better known than 
the rest, both of them women, both called to do more 
than a man’s work. Joan of Arc is the idealized type 
of patriotism lifted to sublime heights, her name is spoken 
wherever men speak of the brave; but when her statues 
have crumbled to dust and the country she saved and the 
land she defeated shall have long since been forgotten, 
her name will still be in benediction for her fidelity to 
God, and her virtues will be glorified at the altar of the 
Divine Sacrifice. Margaret Mary had no earthly glory 
whatever. She lived and died in obscurity, and yet her 
name, like Mary’s, will be magnified through all the com- 
ing generations, because of the great things God did for 
her and the great things she did for God. What Bishops 
and Popes failed to accomplish she brought to pass. In 
the Divine Providence she was the instrument chosen to 
drive Jansenism from the world and to restore to Chris- 
tendom the true spirit of the Church of Christ, a realiza- 
tion of the yearning tenderness of the Divine and human 
love of God for men, symbolized by the Sacred Heart. 
Every one who has heard her message, and it has been 
heard in every part of the world, will rejoice that the 
long-delayed day of her final triumph has come at last. 
Thus shall they be honored whom the King has a mind to 
honor. 


Turning Houses into Homes 


ITH the coming of May, the ‘housing situation, 

which in most of our cities is already so alarming, 
threatens to grow worse. For horses and cows roomy 
habitations are provided, our hens and geese still have 
suitable living quarters but man, the so-called “ lord of 
creation,” finds it increasingly difficult to keep a roof 
over his head. ‘“‘ How can we go on living in houses?” 
is the natural query made by the publishers of a recent 
book on this serious problem, since 
the more houses we built in the United States, the more houses 
cost to build,—so the poorer grew the quality—so the smaller 
grew the size,—so the smaller grew the rooms. 

Then came flats and apartments. The more we built, the 
poorer they grew, the fewer grew the rooms, the smaller grew 
their size. 

And all the time, rents grew higher and higher and higher. 
And the process still goes on as far as rents are concerned, and 
will still go on, unless— 
we can continue perhaps to do without stationary houses 
that have roofs and walls and instead, like the turtle or 
the snail, carry our homes with us wherever we go, and 

























































live, rent-free, in the forests and meadows, fleeting the 
time carelessly as in the golden world. Neither modern 
industrial conditions nor the nature of our climate, how- 
ever, are at all favorable to the foregoing solution of the 
problem, so we must wait, no doubt, as patiently as we 
can till our legislators, landlords, builders and laborers 
find an effective way of relieving the present distress. 
Meanwhile, even those who are nursing just grievances 
against the profiteers can keep themselves from grow- 
ing too embittered simply by directing their energies to 
making real homes out of the houses they now occupy. 
Though walls and a roof of course are very essential 
parts of an American house, many other elements are 
needed to turn that house into a home. By far the most 
important of these is the presence there of a true mother. 
For merely by being just that, a woman can do a great 
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deal to relieve the anxieties and lessen the hardships that 
today beset so many families in our land owing to the 
shortage of houses and the excessive rents demanded for 
them. More appropriate and seasonable, therefore, than 
would at first glance appear is the intention of the 
League of the Sacred Heart which the Holy Father has 
set for the month of May, viz., “Christian mothers.” 
For a gentle, patient wife who is also the joyful mother 
of children, and who constantly prays and strives to 
make her home, however poor and humble it may be, 
resemble as closely as possible, Our Lady’s little home 
at Nazareth, will be such a source of sweetness, light 
and strength to her husband, sons and daughters, that 
they will all gratefully realize that even amid discom- 
forts and hardships a truly Christian mother, more suc- 
cessfully than anyone else, can make a house a home. 


Literature 


HARDY THE UNFINISHED 

EITHER his pessimism nor his paganism nor his irrever- 
ence toward things in life and beyond life that many 
men hold sacred, is the key to the tragedy of Thomas Hardy. 
All three traits may be found in writers—like the Omar of 
Edward Fitzgerald—who nathless manage to delight their read- 
ers, and who, seemingly at least, step blithely enough along the 
path that from the viewpoint of uncompromising ethics infallibly 
leadeth to destruction. In them and in their works inheres no 
hint of melancholy doom. But in the Wessex novelist lurks 
ever and unremittingly the note—often the dominant note—of 
hopelessness, of helplessness, of futility, of bitter resentfulness 
and impotent despair. That is what we mean by the tragedy 
of Thomas Hardy. And the key to that tragedy lies in Hardy’s 
incompleteness. His works as a whole constitute the nearest 

approach to an abbozzo in English letters. 

An abboszo is a work of art intentionally left unfinished. 
Sometimes, as in Michelangelo’s Pieta in the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence, it is suggestively incomplete, a deliberate challenge to the 
observer to finish it for himself. Sometimes, as in the “ Kubla 
Khan” of Coleridge, the artist’s inspiration has suddenly van- 
ished, leaving only a fragment, in itself a thing of beauty even 
though a thing of shreds and patches. Sometimes, as in the 
so-called unfinished paintings of Turner, rescued from the 
oblivion of the National Gallery in 1906 after having been 
condemned by Ruskin half a century before, the work is the 
result of the artist’s attempt to emphasize some point in tech- 
nique or some aspect of nature by the simple expedient of min- 
imizing everything else. The abbozzo, and this consideration 
merits due regard, is not the work of a tyro or a dilettante; it 
cannot be condemned as slovenly, truncated or misshaped; what 
there is of it is exquisite as an Elgin marble; but it is not all 
there. 

Among living novelists Hardy is of the small and dignified 
group least given to self-advertising, and so we are denied an 
intimate knowledge of his private life; but we know enough to 
justify the conclusion that in his personal career the note of 
incompleteness has been prominent. Though a well-read man 
and a devotee of Greek and Latin poetry, Hardy longed with 
the ardor and wistfulness of one of his most realistically drawn 
heroes for the fulness and finish of a university education. 
His profession of architect he followed with fervor and with 
cultural profit, studying old English churches and dreaming 
dreams of new and noble fanes; but by no stretch of courtesy 


may we designate his contributions to either the theory or the 
practice of architecture as well-rounded and complete contribu- 
tions. As scholar and as architect Hardy squares fairly well 
with the general notion of the abbozzo. 

As to his poetry, whether the earlier vintage or the second 
growth, it, too, is characterized by an astonishingly pervading 
incompleteness. A cheerful admirer has found consolation in 
the fact that Hardy, after abandoning movel writing, has 
in his old age burst into song; but why should we be jubilant 
when the singer has no dependable singing voice? When Hardy 
has a genuinely poetical conception he generally rasps and 
wheezes in expressing it; when, as in some parts of the titanic 
and vastly uneven “ Dynasts,” he manages to subdue the verse 
media at his command, he employs them to paraphrase a debate 
in the House of Commons! Even his best lyrics, measured by 
the achievements of Herrick, Burns, Wordsworth, Mangan, 
Shelley, and even Kipling, Noyes and Walter de la Mare, are at 
best second-class poems; as to his more inferior verses, there is 
in the English anthologies nothing quite so bad. Truly, as a 
poet, Thomas Hardy attains the apotheosis of the unfinished 

But nobody, except the Hardy optimist, lays much store on 
the “Wessex Poems” and “The Dynasts” with its nineteen 
acts and 130 scenes. As a poet Hardy does not matter; but 
as a novelist he decidedly does matter. In fidelity to certain 
aspects of life and nature, in keenness of perception and force 
of expression, in artistic conscience and technical skill, in his 
facility for arousing and maintaining interest and provoking 
thought, Thomas Hardy today stands absolutely alone. We may 
vigorously disapprove, on both religious and literary grounds, of 
much that he has written; we may reprehend him for not doing 
certain things which he did not try to do; we may pick flaws 
in the structure of his novels and the minutiz of his style, but 
we cannot ignore his greatness, his power. For Hardy has the 
grand manner, the masterly grasp, the divine fire. He might 
be the leading English novelist, not only of our own brief day 
but of all time—the peer, at least, of the potent Victorians—but 
for one thing. And that one thing is his insufficiency. It is as a 
novelist, even more than as a poet, that Hardy has achieved the 
abbozzo. 

It has become the fashion to praise Hardy as a master of 
style. And he is a master of style—with very obvious limita- 
tions. Vigor he has, and versatility, and suggestiveness, and 
picturesqueness, and a touch of mellow phrasing reminiscent of 
the Bible and the classics. But, like Carlyle, he is rarely at 
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his ease in Zion. Here and there he comes very near perfection, 
especially in emotionally charged passages as that in which Marty 
South, in “The Woodlanders,” laments the death of Giles 
Winterbourne: 

“ Now, my own, my love,” she whispered, “ you. are mine, 
and on’y mine, for she has forgot ’ee at last, although for 
_ her you died. But I—whenever | get up I’ll think of ’ee, and 
whenever I lie down I'll think of ’ee. Whenever I plant the 
young larches I’ll think none can plant as you planted; and 
whenever I split a gad, and whenever I turn the cider-wring, 
I'll say none could do it like you. If I forget your name, 
let me forget home and heaven! But no, no, my love, | 
never can forget ’ee, for you was a good man and did 
good things.” 

There we have Hardy’s style at its rarest and best. But more 
representative is this paragraph from “Jude the Obscure.” It 
is not absolutely commonplace writing, not utterly and hope- 
lessly: mediocre; but it is far from possessing the smooth and 
sonorous rhythm which bespeaks ease and a fine sense of pro- 
portion: 

She joined Jude in a hasty meal, and in a quarter of an 
hour they started together, resolving to clear out from Sue’s 
too respectable lodging immediately. On reaching the place 
and going up-stairs she found that all was quiet in the chil- 
dren’s room, and called to the landlady in timorous tone to 
please bring up the teakettle and something for her break- 
fast. This was perfunctorily done, and, producing a couple 
ot eggs which she had brought with her, she put them into 
the boiling kettle, and summoned Jude to watch them for the 
youngsters until she went to call them, it being now about 
half-past eight o’clock. 


That last sentence I respectfully commend to the analysis of 
the Hardy cult which maintains that the master is a stylist 
unapproached and unapproachable. 

Incomplete in style and in structure—in proof of the struc- 
tural failings of this architect-novelist we need but point to 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” and “ The Mayor of Casterbridge” 
—Hardy is even more widely and of course more significantly 
unfinished in his philosophy of life. The plain fact is that his 
outlook is provincial, almost parochial. It is not so because he 
confines his observations and interests to his native Dorsetshire 
and loves to depict so accurately and so persuasively the lights 
and shadows of Egdon Heath, or because his characters have 
the roots of their action in primitive impulses and live and move 
and have their being far from the madding crowd. Blackmore 
in “Lorna Doone” chose for his story even a narrower range 
of rustic life, and yet we do not call him provincial; Mrs. Ken- 
neth Brown has more recently confined her sketches, “ Harem- 
lik,” to the inmates of Turkish seraglios, and yet she is far 
from parochial. How do these two writers, in many respects 
his palpable inferiors, escape from Hardy’s cramping and devi- 
talizing limitations? 

Plainly because Blackmore and Mrs. Brown, though confining 
themselves to narrow fields, are conscious of a vast and pulsing 
world beyond them and about them and above them. Blackmore 
devotes much of his attention to a band of brigands in the 
Valley of the Doones; but he does not definitely state, or even 
implicitly assume, that all men are brigands. Mrs. Brown dis- 
closes harem life with delicacy and conviction, but she never 
loses sight of its exceptional and exotic character; she presents 
it as the unusual in feminine experience, not as the normal, much 
less as the inevitable. Well, Thomas Hardy exactly reverses this 
process. It so happens that his characters are very largely vic- 
tims of illicit sexual passion; Hardy straightway assumes that 
the yielding to temptation is a weakness, possibly, but not a sin, 
and that the flesh is inevitably stronger than the spirit. His men 
have a disconcerting habit of losing faith in revealed religion 
and taking refuge in despairing fatalism; they are perfectly jus- 
tified, from the literary point of view, in so doing, for sorae men 
do just that thing in life; but Hardy all but tells us in so many 
words that that is what all men who really know life are con- 
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sistently constrained to do. One of his heroines—high strung 
to the verge of neuroticism—begins as a freethinker and ends as 
a vulgar religious fanatic; Hardy points her out, almost tear- 
fully, as an appealing example of the ravages invariably wrought 
by belief in a personal God. 

We have no quarrel with Hardy because he prefers to write 
about a certain dismal section of England or because he con- 
cerns himself with men like Michael Henchard, women like 
Bathsheba Everdene and children like Little Father Time, all 
of them decidedly odd fish; but we do most emphatically object 
when he points to his bleak moorlands and his animalistic 
characters and gravely tells us, “ Such is the life of man.” We 
do not find fault with him because he has not portrayed a St. 
Aloysius or a Cardinal Newman; but we resent the cocksureness 
with which he dismisses the possibility of there being a St. 
Aloysius or a Cardinal Newman. We do not stone him because 
his view of human life is not our view; but we protest because 
he has constructed his view of life on insufficient data. Wessex, 
as he loves to call his beloved heath, is not quite the world. 

And so this old and saddened man of letters, when he steps 
into the darkness of death, will leave behind him a monument 
impressive, boldly conceived, in places brilliantly and soundly 
executed; but unfinished—obviously, pathetically unfinished. An 
abbozzo in sooth are the novels of Thomas Hardy; an incom- 
plete piece of truly artistic work, filled with great power and 
with greater potentiality. But the work remains a thing of 
beauty unrealized, a thing of strength untested, a thing of glory 
unachieved—because there was no light. 

BrotHeER Leo. 


FATHER HOPKINS’ MYSTIC SONGS 


The Holy Ghost who is a dove 
Building a nest 
Within his breast 

Feathered his soul with downy love. 


Softy, little winds of grace, 
To tall-in-the-breeze 
Eternal trees 
Would he arise in your embrace. 


The trail of echoes he had heard 
His heart would follow 
As a swift swallow 

Where distance glorifies a bird. 


His eyes had need of some far vision. 
His note was stayed 
Whose throat was made 
To melody in lanes Elysian. 
a 
Oh may not one with mouth and wings 
Who was too weak 
His cage to break 
Be pardoned if he strangely sings? 


LEONARD FEENEY, S. J. 


REVIEWS 
Salve Mater. By FrepericK Joseph KinsMAN. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 


Although Dr. Kinsman’s book is an extended, reasoned pro- 
fession of faith in Catholicism, it is much more a farewell to 
Anglicanism, affectionate, appreciative, grateful, but none the less 
definite and final. “Ave atque Vale,” therefore, might seem a 
more suggestive title for his parting of friends, but it would have 
failed to carry with it the subtle implication that the author 
wishes to convey by “ Salve Mater.” He means by it that he has 
never wavered in his attachment to Christ’s Church, and that it 
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was the very principles he learned as a boy that led him to the 
step taken in his mature manhood. Early in life he began to 
love the Church, but for many years, prejudice, associations, in- 
adequate historical perceptions, and a sense of satisfaction in 
the religion of his birth, together with gratitude for much good 
received, combined to project a disguise over the Mother he was 
seeking; and it was only recently that fuller knowledge dis- 
sipated the delusion and showed him that his affection for 
Anglicanism arose from the fact that its partial realization of 
revealed truth gave it a semblance to the true Church. Realizing 
at last that the Anglican communion was in reality only a shadow 
and not the substance, he determined to abandon it, but before 
making his abjuration, he paused to render to his friends and 
former pupils an account of the reasons which made it imperative 
for him to give up the position he had so long held and so 
frequently defended in lectures, sermons and written works. 

The task he set himself involved the necessity of indicating 
why he had remained so long an Anglican, and why he eventually 
found himself compelled to sever connection with that com- 
munion. As a consequence there are some pages of which he 
says in his preface, “It would seem now that various matters 
touched upon in this book should be dealt with in a way different 
from that which was wholly natural a few weeks ago.” But 
in these pages Dr. Kinsman sets down the record of past 
opinions, subsequently rejected as untenable, they should be read 
in the context of the chapters in which they occur, in the light of 
his explicitly declared purpose of correcting former erroneous 
teaching. They serve to illustrate the successive stages of his 
attitude toward Anglicanism, namely, conviction, doubt, hesita- 
tion, and finally complete disillusionment. 

The value of the book lies mainly in this record of progressive 
enlightenment. Addressed to Anglicans, it is not meant to be a 
constructive work on apologetics; and although it necessarily 
describes his growing esteem of Catholicism, his recognition of 
its claims, and the gradual breaking down of prejudices, it is 
rather a candid description of Anglicanism as seen from within, 
which is in reality a courteous but stern indictment. Dr. Kins- 
man’s testimony has the greater weight because of the excep- 
tional opportunities he had as Bishop for estimating the work of 
the system of which he was so long, and so large a part. He 
was intimately in touch with its theory and practice; he was 
closely associated with its most distinguished divines and lay- 
men; position, education, lifelong affection, sincere appreciation 
of the high ideals of many of its members disposed him to all 
possible leniency; and yet, his deliberate judgment, forced on 
him by the evidence of facts, is unmistakably clear: Anglicanism 
is not Catholic as it pretends to be, as a body it has no mission 
in the world. When this conclusion had been reached, conver- 
sion came as a matter of course. 

It took courage to write such a book, and even more to take 
such a step; but with Dr. Kinsman’s transparent honesty, his 
ardent passion for the truth, his singleness of purpose, and his 
absorbing devotion to the Revelation of Christ, it was inevitable 
that he should make up his mind to do both. His example and 
his “ Salve Mater” should go far toward shaking Anglicans in 
their complacent confidence in the rectitude of their position. Dr. 
Kinsman’s sincerity, learning and zeal will find a more congenial 
and a wider field in laboring for the Church, which at last, 
though late, and after much travail of spirit, he has come to 
know. 2 a 


By Admiral of the Fleet Lorn 
New 


Memories and Records. 
Fisner. Two Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
York: George H. Doran Co., $8.00. 

The writer of these two breezy volumes is the man who fore- 
told that the Great War was coming long before it burst upon 
the world, prepared the British navy for the contest and check- 
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mated the enemy in its well-nigh successful ‘bid for the control 
of the sea. Almost at the very moment when the ships of 
Admiral Cradock were sunk by the German fleet of Admiral 
von Spee, Admiral Fisher became First Sea Lord and dispatched 
the Dreadnought Battle Cruisers Inflexible and Invincible on 
their 7,000-mile journey to the Falkland Islands, where they 
arrived almost simultaneously with the victorious squadron of 
von Spee. “That night,” says our author, “von Spee, like 
another Casabianca with his son on board, had gone to the bottom, 
and all his ships save one,—and that one also soon after— 
were sunk.” 

Judged by the results which the writer enumerates, the victory 
of the British squadron at the Falkland Islands must be con- 
sidered one of the decisive battles of the war. Lord Fisher 
declares that if von Spee’s ships had been again victorious, 
England would have had no munitions, for the nitrate supply 
would have been cut off from Chile, she would have lost the 
Pacific, and the Falkland Islands would have become a second 
Heligoland and another submarine base, for von Spee had 
enough troops on board his ships to man the fortifications to be 
erected on the islands; von Spee would have proceeded to the 
Cape of Good Hope and sunk the English ships there as he 
had already done those of Admiral Cradock; General Botha’s 
fleet of transports on their way to the conquest of German 
Southwest Africa would have been annihilated and South Africa 
under Hertzog would have become entirely German, the German 
Admiral distributing his probably greatly increased squadron over 
every ocean would have exterminated British trade. 

‘“‘Memories and Records” are not a formal autobiography, but 
as the author styles them a mere collection of souvenirs, without 
much care as to sequence and order, jotted down or rather 
dictated as his memory recalled them. But they show a man 
who is a hard hitter and a stern fighter. The tang of the sea 
hangs over every page. Although full of anecdote they spin no 
yarn of mystery or romance. They have, it is true, the sailor- 
man’ picturesqueness and ruggedness of phrase and imagery. 
But they deal with stern facts, with a seaman’s sincerity and 
frankness which in certain circles in England have caused some- 
thing like dismay. But Lord Fisher’s motto is: “I can’t be 
silent and I will not lie.” He lives and writes up to it in every 
line of the book. He is a strong man, a doer of things and does 
not mince his words. He is full of humor, of manly and 
generous sentiments. He writes with the vigor of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and something of Rooseveltian phrasal power, as in 
the aphorisms: “Never fight a chimney sweep; some of the 
soot comes off on you.” His motto, singularly appropriate to 
the advocate of the big ship is: “ Fear God and Dread Nought.” 
The old fighter speaks reverently of God and knows his Bible. 
He believes in prayer and has little reverence either for atheists 
and agnostics or their silly arguments. “Memories and 
Records” will probably be one of the most deservedly popular 
of the too many war books mobilized for a certain and inglorious 
death on the bookseller’s shelves. RC. &. 





Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts. By Henry Frep- 
ERICK Lutz; Sumerian Liturgies and Psalms. By STEPHEN 
Lanocpon. Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School 
of Nippur. By Epwarp Curera. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Museum. 

These monographs are respectively Vol. I, No. 2; Vol. X, 
No. 4; and Vol. XI, No. 3, of the “ Publications of the Baby- 
lonian Section of the University of Pennsylvania Museum.” The 
prayers, hymns, and incantations of Babylonia, which Dr. Lutz 
has here published, are most acceptable to the student of the 
comparative history of religions. God kept primitive revelation 
pure by special interventions of Divine Providence and finally 
crystallized it in the Mosaic Books. In paganism, primitive 
revelation was polluted by the folly of man. And it is inter- 
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esting to note how the pollution is carried down stream. For 
instance, the publication by Dr. Lutz of a Sumerian incantation 
against Lilitum shows that this Semitic female demon of the 
night, the Babylonian Lilitu, was in the polluted current of non- 
Semitic religion as early as B. C. 2500. She is Lilith, the night 
hag (from latlah, “night”), of Isaias 34:14; and recurs, in 
Talmud folklore, as the wife of Adam before. Eve was formed. 
Now and again this legendary “ first wife of Adam” appears in 
our Sunday papers; and even Catholics are duped into taking 
seriously the ridiculous yarn, just as some may have been per- 
turbed by the scare-crowish page of the New York Tribune 
for Sunday, February 8. There a sensational announcement was 
made of the publication of the above “ Sumerian Liturgies and 
Psalms,” by Professor Stephen Langdon, to prove that “ Many 
of the fundamental beliefs and principles of Christianity are 
merely survivals” of Sumerian religion of B. C. 5000. The 
Oxford Professor of Assyriology provides data, which demon- 
strate the survival in Sumeria of primitive revelation in a de- 
generated form. When he goes beyond the range of philology, 
his logic suffers from locomotor ataxia or infantile paralysis. 
He shows Catholics what their children get of supernatural re- 
ligion at the University of Pennsylvania. For that University 
publishes his blasphemous attempt to derive from Sumerian 
paganism the Catholic doctrines of the personified Logos and the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ, together with the Catholic “ wor- 
ship of the great mater dolorosa, or the virgin goddess.” 


W. F. D. 


By Henri FaAsre. 
New York: 


The Glow-Worm and Other Beetles. 
Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

This is the tenth volume of the great French entomologist’s 
works to be translated into English, and was especially written 
by him for that purpose, being almost the last book that came 
from his hand. The title reads, “and Other Beetles,” because 
the glow-worm, as the author explains at the outset, “is not a 
worm at all, not even in appearance.” M. Fabre has to own, 
after a close study of the beetle’s luminescence, though he finds 
it controlled by the breathing organs and the work produced to 
be oxidation, that he does not know what the shining substance 
is. The ensuing chapters on the sitares, the oil-beetles, the cap 
ricorn, the crioceres, etc., record the results of the author’s long 
and patient observation of those insects and are all written, as 
usual, with that charm of style and scientific precision which 
led Darwin to call Fabre the “savant who thinks like a philoso- 
pher and writes like a poet.” 

Of especial apologetic value are the chapters on the burying 
beetles and on the habits of scorpions. Pseudo-scientists who 
think they find proofs of “ intelligence” in the actions of insect- 
undertakers, who maintain that the motionless bug that has just 
been dropped on the floor is simulating death, or that the scor- 
pion, if surrounded by a circle of fire, will commit suicide, all 
have their theories demolished by the actual experiments of M. 
Fabre. He well observes in this connection: 


When would-be scientists proclaim aloud, when they de- 
clare that a wretched insect knows the trick of simulating 
death, we will ask them to look more closely and not to 
confound the hypnosis due to terror with the pretence of a 
condition unknown to the animal world. Ours alone is the 
clear vision of an end, ours alone the glorious instinct of 
the beyond. Here, filling its modest part, speaks the voice 
of entomology, saying: “ Have confidence; never did an in- 
stinct fail to keep its promise.” 


Very profitable too are the author’s reflections on clothing in 
his chapters about the lily-beetle. Neither the scientist, the phil- 
osopher, nor the general reader, who is interested in insect life, 


can afford to neglect M. Fabre’s works. 
W. D. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Dominicans’ New Monthly—The Catholic Review, an 
English quarterly which was reported among the “ casualties” 
toward the close of the war, has been restored to health and 
vigor by the Dominican Fathers as a monthly magazine bear- 
ing the appropriate name Blackfriars, the first number of which 
has just reached us. It is published at St. Dominic’s Priory, 
Southampton Road, London, N. W., 5, for one shilling a num- 
ber. Blackfriars, the editorial announcement says, “ will not 
seek to entertain or necessarily to edify its readers, but will 
take as its aim and endeavor to state and defend truth. 
We shall try to tell relevant truths and insist on those truths 
that are either unknown or neglected or in danger of being for- 
gotten.” The contents of the April number include a salutatory 
paper on “Our Aim of Truth,” by Father Vincent McNabb, an 
article on “The Movies” by Father Martindale, and a good 
“Note on Economics” by Joseph Clayton, who shows that 
profiteers are now “assailed opprobriously” only for doing 
what they were praised and knighted for practising in the days 
of Queen Victoria. Leslie Toke writes on “ English Medieval 
Gilds” and Shane Leslie in a paper entitled “Irish Dynamics” 
reminds his British readers that the Irish movement is the 
“one vital, virescent and virulent cause which came out of the 
war in the American mind” and that it is now in a “new and 
more powerful position” than ever. That this is unquestion- 
ably true those will doubtless agree who read Dr. Maloney’s 
able articles on “ The Recognized Irish Republic” in AMERICA 
a few weeks ago. The Statesman Press, 164 East Thirty-sev- 
enth Street, New York, has recently published his papers as a 
ten-cent illustrated pamphlet, which is well calculated, if widely 
scattered, to promote the cause of Irish independence. 





Four Recent Novels.“ The Love of Brothers” (Benziger, 
$1.75), Katharine Tynan’s latest novel, has pre-war Ireland for 
its setting, with an apparent murder and a doubtful marriage as 
the main elements in its rather conventional plot. Horses and 
hounds, the charms of country life, well-handled dialogue, good 
character-studies and the progress of several wooings are other 
features of the story which will appeal to the author’s many 
readers‘ The Gate of Fulfilment” (Putnam, $1.50), by 
Knowles Ridsdale, who seems to be a new author, is a clean and 
fragrant love-story told, for the most part, by means of letters. 
Under an assumed name an amiable spinster accepts the post 
of private secretary to an invalid doctor and meanwhile carries 
on a correspondence with him over her right name. The com- 
plications that ensue are romantic and amusing, but why does 
the author spoil a chapter by referring to the “ Jesuit’s sophistical 
excuse of ‘an end that sanctifies the means’”’? It is high time 
that this threadbare calumny disappeared from _ respectable 
literature. Miss Isabel Clark’s recent novel, “Lady Trent’s 
Daughter ” (Benziger, $1.75), is not equal to some of her earlier 
books. In spite of the author’s art she has not succeeded in 
making either Olave Trent or Guy Quinn very attractive. Olave, 
for a heroine, is too deceitful and Guy Quinn deserves harsher 
treatment than he gets at the hands of Lady Trent, from whom 
his head and his heart have been unaccountably turned by her 
daughter. Though in the end, after a rather sudden return to 
the forgotten ideals of his Catholic Faith, Guy wins Olave, the 
motives and the plot on which the story hinges are rather weak 
and leave the reader somewhat disappointed——“ Basil Ever- 
man” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.90), by Elsie Singmaster, is a skil- 
fully constructed story. The character who dominates it is a 
young genius, long dead, but whose influence shapes the lives of 
half-a-dozen men and women in a small college town of Penn- 
sylvania. The plot is cleverly developed to a happy ending and 
Eleanor, Richard, Mary Alcestis, Thomasina, Dr. Green, and the 
rest move quite naturally, for the most part, in their well- 
described environment. 
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Travel and Vacation.—A little book which can be easily slipped 
into the pocket and pleasantly read while on a journey is 
“Le Petit Nord, or Annals of a Labrador Harbor” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.50), the title of a readable diary kept by Anne Gren- 
fell and Katie Spalding, Protestant social workers who did all 
they could to brighten the lives of the dour fisher-folk of the 
Labrador coast. One of the authors fell more than once under 
suspicion of being a Catholic, but she bore it imperturbably. 
There is a pleasant page in the book about a “sensible, hearty” 
French priest who used to admonish by name in his sermons 
delinquent members of his flock for their shortcomings. The 
pen-pictures in the volume are very entertaining. “Recrea- 
tion” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25) is the subject of an address 
Viscount Grey delivered last December at the Harvard Union. 
He well observes that there are at least four things essential 
to happiness: Some moral standard by which to guide our 
actions, satisfactory home-life in the form of good relations with 
family or friends, some form of work which justifies our exist- 
ence and some degree of leisure which is used to make us 
happy. Angling is the Viscount’s favorite recreation. He is 
also a bird enthusiast and taught Colonel Roosevelt one after- 
noon how to recognize the notes of the chief songsters of 
England. 


England’s Public Schools‘ The Youth” 
$1.90), being a novel written by a youth of only seventeen, is a 
remarkable achievement. Alec Waugh, its author, after passing 
through one of England’s so-called “ public” schools, wrote such 
a realistic account of what he had seen and experienced during 
his stay at “ Fernhurst” that he has seriously undermined many 
a complacent Briton’s faith in the supposed perfections of the 
educational system prevailing at Harrow, Eton, etc. The author 
follows Gordon Caruthers through the school, exposes the moral 
degradation of the fagging system, shows how little hard study 
or really honest work was done, asserts that “ The School House 
was entirely pagan,” that “Christianity had not the slightest in- 
fluence” over his hero’s actions, that good athletes were practi- 
cally above the law, and that the higher a boy arose in the school, 
the less he had to worry about what he did. The correspondence 
that the publication of the book aroused in the British press 
shows that Mr. Waugh’s indictment is hard to quash and the late 
war has proved that character and brains are quite as useful in 
a soldier as are the “ brawn and bluff” English schoolboys learn 





Loom of (Doran, 


to admire so. 





For Spiritual Reading— Father Lasance’s latest compilation is 
a book of “ Reflections for Religious” (Benziger, $2.00) the 591 
pages of which are filled with well-chosen passages from the Holy 
Scriptures, A Kempis, the writings of St. Teresa, St. Ignatius, 
St. Vincent de Paul, St. Francis de Sales, etc., and from such 
ascetical authors as Father Ilg, Father Faber, Father Clark, 
Mother Loyola, Bishop Hedley, etc. Not only priests and re- 
ligious but the devout laity will find the book very useful for 
reading and meditation——“ Reconstruction Virtues, an Advent 
Course of Sermons, Proposing Christian Remedies for Present 
Chaotic Social Conditions, Drawn from the Store Room of the 
Mother of Civilization—the Catholic Church” (Paulist Press, 
$1.00) is the full title of the five discourses on confidence, obedi- 
ence, knowledge, piety, and fraternity, preached last year by the 
Rev. Thomas F. Burke, the Superior of the Paulist Fathers. He 
proves that unless Christ has an abiding place in men’s 
hearts all our plans of reconstruction are vain “The Slave 
of the Negroes” (Loyola University Press, Chicago, $0.10) by 
William M. Markoe, S.J., and the “ Life of St. Francis Xavier” 
(James H. Barry Co., 1122 Mission St., San Francisco, $0.10) by 
D. J. Kavanagh, S.J., are graphic sketches of two apostolic 
careers, St. Peter Claver’s and that of Loyola’s greatest son. The 
pamphlets are well designed to foster vocations for the foreign 
missions. 
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A Spookish Anthology.—Taking advantage of the world’s abnor- 
mal interest just now in shadow-land, Margaret Widdemer has 
compiled under the title “ The Haunted Hour” (Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe, $1.50) a collection of poems relating to the return of 
spirits to earth. The pieces range from Katharine Tynan’s “ All 
Souls” to Thomas Hood’s veracious tale about “ Mary’s Ghost,” 
and from Francis Carlin’s “ Ballad of Douglas Bridge” to Joyce 
Kilmer’s “ Martin.” Alfred Noyes’ “ The Highwayman,” with its 
fine movement and rhythm is one of the best descriptive poems 
in the anthology. Robert Buchanan’s “ The Dead Mother” is as 
“creepy” ‘and musical as any of the selections, and the old 
Scotch ballads at the end of the volume have not been surpassed. 
The only sonnet in the anthology is Christina Rossetti’s “After 
Death” which runs: 


The curtains were half-drawn, the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes; rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which I lay, 

Where through the lattice ivy-shadows crept. 

He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him, but I heard him say, 
“Poor child, poor child”; and as he turned away 

Came a deep silence and I knew he wept. 

He did not touch the shroud or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand in his, 

Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head; 
He did not love me living; but once dead 
He pitied me; and very sweet it is 
To know he still is warm though I am cold. 





Just Before the Armistice—Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy was 
in Alsace with the French Military Mission during the days 
preceding the armistice that silenced the guns of the Great War 
and in a readable book written in diary-form called “ Alsace in 
Rust and Gold” (Harper, $2.00) she has set down her impres- 
sions of what she saw and heard. The author watched with 
keen interest the transition of the province from German to 
French control, pays many an enthusiastic tribute to the patriot- 
ism and the piety of the Alsatians, and gives graphic pen-pic- 
tures of the old churches, beautiful landscapes, etc., which she 
saw. he nuns, those “women of restrained gesture, of dig- 
nified mien, of easy charm in conversation, of finished courtesy” 
make the author realize “for the thousandth time how perfect 
the polish the conventual life gives.” She also met six Protes- 
tant ministers, two of whom were her countrymen. “ The 
Americans were ‘looking over the ground,’ they delicately in- 
formed me. I didn’t ask what ground; with my name it might 
have sounded argumentative, which I never, never am.” The 
concluding chapter vividly describes how the peace came to 


Masevaux. ‘The volume is well illustrated. 





A Canonization Ode.—In readiness for the day, now at last 
so near, when the first promoter of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart will be canonized, Father Garesché has written an ode 
“To Margaret Mary in Heaven” (Queen’s Work Press, St. 
Louis, $0.30), which ought to please both the new Saint and 
her clients. The author writes: 


Thou herald maid 

Who from the silence of thy cloistered cell, 
Weak and afraid, 

And trembling sore thy hidden tale to tell, 
Didst dare to speak 

A word that shook the frozen hearts of men 
And fanned the embers of their love again 
With ardent breaths but meek. . . . 
White lily in the garden of the Lord, 

That lights the dimness of secluded ways, 
The odor of thy hidden bloom is poured, 
Making the earth grow sweet with prayer and praise. 
The maid who once was timid as a fawn 

Is grown a lioness in holy zeal. 

She speaks to nations; thrilling, ever on 
Her mighty tones, to distant ages peal; 

Like Deborah of old 

Her words to far and reverent days are told. 
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EDUCATION 


Mother Teaching the Best Teaching 


Fr kom time to time articles treating of the work of thc 
National League of Teacher-Mothers have appeared in 
these pages. I confess very frankly that at first I was some- 
what skeptical of the value of the lessons proposed by the 
founder, Miss Ella Frances Lynch. Time and examination have 
corrected that first impression. Miss Lynch is engaged in a 
most important work, and I shall be glad if any word of mine 
serves to further it. Although in some fear of the advertising 
manager, nevertheless I urge all mothers to write Miss Lynch 
at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, for an outline of her methods, 
and at the same time, since I look for a generous response to 
this invitation, I make the further request that a stamp be 
enclosed for reply. 
One MoruHer’s WorK 


S OME insight into her methods can be obtained from the fol- 

lowing letter, written by a mother after a year’s trial of the 
course given to the members of the League. It evinces a skill 
in teaching that is encouraging, and I should add, to avoid mis- 
conception, that the instruction offered is so simple as to be 
easily apprehended by the busiest of mothers: 

“Every day makes me more and more thankful to you for 
insisting that religious teaching ought to be the basis of educa- 
tion. Not only in matters of conduct do I see a great improve- 
ment in the children, but on the practical side of lessons the 
gain is very evident and always increasing. 

“T was a teacher before my marriage, and my guiding prin- 
ciple was, that while I need not be prepared with an answer to 
every question, I must at least be ready to help my pupils find 
the answers in books. My subterfuge, alas, unconsciously, was: 
‘I do not know, but I can find out for you in the encyclopedia.’ 
This seemed as far as a self-respecting teacher could possibly 
go in acknowledging lack of knowledge. 

“Needless to say, the pupils, and later on my children, were 
far from being satisfied with such explanations. They were 
merely, for the time being, outtalked. How different now! My 
children are happy and contented when I tell them that we 
human beings must have faith in God’s wisdom and kindness 
where we cannot understand. 

“ Following your instructions, I have been reducing the book- 
lessons as much as possible and shall continue to do so during 
the summer months. If other mothers could only see how well 
we have succeeded, I am sure that they, too, would teach their 
own children. 

Srmp_Le Nature-Stupy 


sé UR observation work has gone along as usual this month. 

The pease we planted in early spring have grown so 
that we shall very likely soon gather from the vines. Ruth has 
watered them carefully since the beginning, and has observed 
them sprout, send out tendrils, and begin to trail. 

“We have paid many visits to a lovely grove near by. The 
roots of several old trees have been exposed by the river wash- 
ing the banks. Some of these roots are as large as the trees’ 
branches. I pointed this out to the children just as you told 
me to do in one of the lessons on trees. Here we gathered wild 
flowers and then, while resting under the trees, learned to know 
different parts: petals, stamens, leaves, pollen, as well as their 
individual names. We learned to be grateful to the trees for 
shading us from the sun (‘ shading’ and ‘grateful’ I taught to 
the children as new words). On our way home we talked about 
the blue sky and tried to make objects out of the clouds. 

“Yesterday we were caught in a thunderstorm. When we 
reached home I tried to give the children a simple explanation 
of lightning, telling them that there are two different kinds of 
electric fluids, one in the clouds and one in the earth. These 
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two fluids try to combine. If any obstacle is in the way, the 
tension becomes so great that the obstacle is crushed. This is 
why the great American, Franklin, invented the lightning-rod, 
so that, by disciplining them, the two fluids are made to combine 
in an orderly way. At first I was afraid that such explanations 
might make the children priggish, but I find, on the contrary, 
that they get more modest as they find out more and more how 
little they know in comparison to what they do not know. 

“Today the children were greatly interested in watching the 
approaching storm, They noted changes in sky, in air move- 
ments; noted how the leaves were turning; listened to the vari- 
ous sounds of the thunder, from deep rolling in the distance 
to vicious crackling near. My husband was pleased with this 
lesson, and remarked that by such training of* ear and eye, we 
utilize material worth more than a mere text-book could contain. 
He went on to point out that in the humblest and most limited 
home, in town or country, one may study the all-prevailing 
principles of cause and effect, notice the effect and find the 
cause, just as we can follow the falling drop of rain on its 
round through source, brook, river, ocean, air, cloud, and to 
earth again. He became so interested in the children’s lesson 
that he spent most of the afternoon teaching them that vapor, 
steam, mist, dew, rain, water, snow, ice, are only different forms 
of the same substance. 


Birps, FLOWERS AND STARS 


6 ¢@* INCE early spring we have watched the leaves unfold and 

grow on the trees. Ruth says she is sorry that they 
are so large because they hide the birds from view. We have 
watched the apple and peach trees since they blossomed, and 
have seen how the fruit sets after the blossom. Ruth looks 
every day for color on the tiny apples, and was surprised to find 
them green. 

“A lovely red bird hopped on the lawn the other day, so 
near that Ruth said it was tame. She often listens to the birds 
call each other, and tries to imitate them. When I asked her 
the difference between this bird and a chicken, she surprisea 
me by giving a correct and rather lengthy description. 

“We have had splendid opportunities to see many new stars 
lately as the heavens have been so clear. Venus and the Great 
Dipper are old friends now, and Ruth asks every night to see 
Venus before going to bed. She has observed that Venus is not 
just over the telegraph pole, as when we first saw it. Just as you 
told us, we watch for the great blue star, Vega, well up in the 
sky now in the early evening. Ruth thinks it very strange that 
you can see the same stars we can. 


Earty Domestic SCIENCE 


“OE N rainy days, which must necessarily be spent indoors, 

we look for oblongs, squares and circles, and draw 
many of them. I made Ruth practise drawing one-inch squares 
until she could do this quite satisfactorily. This pleased her, 
and she has drawn dozens of them, and cut them out of paper. 
I found her fitting these squares together on her doll’s table. 
I showed her that she could count and find how many square 
inches it takes to cover it. Now she measures many things, 
book covers, the bottom of square baking-tins, and the like, to 
see how many square inches will cover them. 

“We have found the bureau drawers, table tops, books and 
picture frames oblong in shape. On baking day, we specialized 
in circles and could count any number of plates and pie tins 
that were circular. We also ‘played store’ and used ‘round 
money.’ 

“Ruth, after her short sickness, is again continuing her old 
tasks. She washed dishes at first with great enjoyment, but 
this seemed to disappear as the novelty wore off. However, I 
made her continue, and now I find her singing happily over 
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the dishpan, Every morning she is out bright and early sweeping 
off the porch. She always tries to finish before our neighbor. 
She fell several weeks ago and hurt her knee quite badly. How- 
ever, she bobbed about sweeping every day and said it did not 
hurt her to sweep. Lately she has been quite busy making sum- 
mer clothes for the doll she got last Christmas. The other day 
she asked me for a ‘needle to make lace,’ so I have given her 
a large crochet hook and some worsted. She is learning to make 
a chain. 

“Ruth now plays at cooking quite regularly and, when I am 
in the kitchen, often heips roll the dough and cut out real 
cookies, hull strawberries, and prepare small vegetables for 
cooking. Now that the weather is so warm, we have learned 
that it is much better to get to work early in the morning and 
finish early. On ironing day especially we are up with the birds 
and soon at work. Ruth helps with the small pieces. Then, too, 
Ruth knows that the sooner our work is done the sooner we can 
go to the grove. There is so much to be learned outdoors that 
we spend all the time we can in the open. 

“Since Ruth has been so interested in watching the stars I 
have taught her ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star.’ Even little Edith 
loves this. She found the picture of a diamond ring and asked if 
‘these are sparkles’ like the stars. I always try to have the 
children see the beauty in things about us: the sunset, clouds, 
birds, flowers, trees, and to make them realize in this way the 
power and wisdom and goodness of God. Both children like 
the following verses and say them like a prayer: 

“ How strong and sweet my Father’s care, 
That round about me, like the air, 


Is with me always, everywhere; 
He cares for me.” 


“ All that I am, all that I hope to be,” said that great Ameri- 
can, Abraham Lincoln, “I owe to my mother.” Whatever will 
help mothers to take a new and intelligent interest in their chil- 
dren contributes to the truest welfare of the child, the parent 
and the community. Miss Lynch seems to have found the secret 
of an easy way to awaken this interest. Pr. i. Bw 


SOCIOLOGY 
Scouting and the Older Boy 

A FTER a boy has been a scout for two years or has reached 

the age of seventeen, he has usually advanced to his limit 
of scoutcraft at an age where it is highly desirable to keep him 
under its influences. The boy of seventeen or nineteen is as 
susceptible to the lure of scouting as his father or his younger 
brother, but he feels that he has outgrown the boys of the troop. 
Then it is that the scoutmaster must devise some means of 
stimulating the flagging interest. 

Some older boys will be attracted by a band. The band may 
be a few bugles and drums, or a pretentious fife and drum 
corps of sixty boys. A large, capable band is a great help to the 
troop treasury, as it is often engaged by other organizations fo. 
parades; but a small band will furnish music for all scout gath- 
erings and insure a big turnout of boys, who are always eager 
to march, colors flying, behind a band. 


ApvANcep TACTICS 


HE older boys, veterans in scoutcraft, can be given positions 

of authority, committees of three being appointed exam- 

iners in certain subjects. It is said that nothing is really mas- 

tered until it is taught, so these boys, thoroughly interested, and 

feeling the importance of their responsibility, are at the same 

time increasing their knowledge of scouting and learning to 
govern others. 

There are the boys who are strongly attracted by athletics. 
Many dream of making school and college teams, or if working, 
would drift to the Y. M. C. A. or a boy’s club. Few boys love 
study for its own sake, and the hope of playing on the team is 
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often the motive that keeps a boy from leaving school. Scout 
athletics will draw just such boys to the meetings. In the fall, 
an old college star will be glad to spend one night a week 
coaching the football team, and as the seasons advance compe- 
tent men can be found for basketball, baseball and track, with 
such minor sports as the boys wish. Good coaching is im- 
portant for the development of the boys’ powers, and if we ex- 
pect our boys to prefer the Catholic Boy Scouts to other organ- 
izations we must make every effort to give them the same advan- 
tages. Athletics can be made a valuable part of the scout pro- 
gram. Roosevelt spoke as a boy when he said, “When you 
work, work hard, and when you play, play hard.” The Catholic 
scout is taught to play hard, but to remember he is a Catholic 
gentleman. The umpire’s decision is undisputed, and victo- 
rious or vanquished, the opponents are always given a hearty 
cheer after the game. This teaches a boy self-control, for there 
are many tense moments in a close game. 


GAMES AND GUIDANCE 


S in scoutcraft, the older boys are glad to instruct the 
youngsters in athletics. Interpatrol games and color sports 
give the first team players a chance to pass on their knowledge 
to all the smaller boys, and to see the results of their coaching. 
But the emphasis must always be on the fact that the games 
are to make athletes of good scouts, and that unless a boy plays 
as a Catholic scout should play and lives up to his good-turn 
pledge, he will be disqualified. Games are easily arranged with 
high-school class teams and other scout troops. A troop should 
be entered in all scouting and athletic competitions possible, as 
the boys are more enthusiastic if they have a definite object to 
attain, a great rival to defeat. The most proficient scouts, if 
organized as a demonstration patrol, can be put at the disposal 
of a new troop for a few meetings. The older boys appreciate 
this compliment to their ability. 

The scout troop can be made a vital influence in the life of a 
boy. Many of our Catholic boys are compelled to leave school 
at an age that handicaps them in earning a living. Worse, they 
often take positions as hewers of wood and carriers of water, 
with no prospect of betterment. This is being cared for in one 
Philadelphia troop by urging the boys to have the scoutmaster 
assist them in securing lucrative positions. With an influential 
troop committee there is little difficulty in placing boys where 
their interests will be safeguarded. A wireless class is being 
conducted by this troop under the direction of an experienced 
operator. Scholarships to night schools are obtained for the 
boys who wish them, either directly from the school or through 
interesting a wealthy parishioner. Many non-Catholic college 
scholarships are offered to scouts for competition, and efforts 
are being made to have the alumni of Catholic colleges endow 
similar scholarships. 


THE Boy AND THE MASTER 


HE activities of the scout room open the boys’ eyes to possi- 
bilities of which they never dreamed. In one instance a 
boy worked to qualify for the chemistry merit badge. He was 
so fascinated by the subject that he decided he had found his 
vocation, and gives promise of becoming a successful chemist. 
The scoutmaster can further safeguard the boys by having 
the young men’s club of the parish invite the big boys to join, 
preferably at an entertainment in their honor. The Boy Scout 
organization is peculiarly fitted to care for these needs of the 
boy because the long hikes, the nights in camp and the personal 
instruction given under many different conditions create a real 
intimacy between the man and the boy. Nor does the boy alone 
benefit. A priest who has been chaplain of a troop nearly three 
years said that he heartily approved of the Boy Scouts if only 
for the splendid effect it had on the men who had become active 
in the movement. Joun B. HENKLEs. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


K. of C. Educational Work 
Rapidly Expanding 
46"P HE Knights of Columbus by their welfare service have 
endeared themselves to the hearts of the American pub- 
lic,” recently said Governor Calvin C. Coolidge of Massachusetts 
in a public statement. “They are part of the backbone of the 
nation, a strength for law and order.” That the Governor has 
well gaged the sentiment within his own State is evident from 
the fact that during the past six months 10,000 ex-service men 
of Massachusetts have joined the K. C. Governor Coolidge 
points particularly to the educational work undertaken by the 
Knights, for which he believes the nation cannot be too grate- 
ful. It is estimated that they will have no fewer than 150 
schools in operation by August, 1920, and that the total number 
of pupils under their instruction will then be 500,000. Students 
who have seen service are charged absolutely nothing for tuition 
or books. Civilians pay a nominal fee. The courses given are 
practical, aiming to improve the individual’s economic status. 
Citizenship is taught through lectures on the Constitution and 
special instruction in English. The Knights are thus devoting 
the balance of their war fund to the great task of educating 
Americans. 





Historic Pageant to Honor 
St. Jean d’Arc 
HE campus of Fordham University, New York, is to be the 
stage for an elaborate pageant in honor of St. Jean D’Arc, 
on the day of her canonization. A grand-stand is being erected 
at a cost of over $10,000. The Catholic Actors Gild has accepted 
the professional direction of the celebration that is to be a 
fitting glorification of the heroic Maid of Orleans. As many 
as 10,000 children will appear in the various tableaux and a vast 
audience is expected to witness this historic spectacle. The re- 
ception committee, which is composed of distinguished citizens of 
New York and the vicinity thereof, has extended invitations to 
the French Ambassador and Consul General, as also to the 
Washington representatives of other nations, who will join the 
Governor of New York State, the Mayor of New York City 
and other dignitaries. The pageant has been pronounced 
“a noble undertaking in Americanization,’” and is under the 
immediate direction of Rev. Martin E. Fahy, chairman of the 
Catholic Actors Gild. 





Watchman, What of 
the Prices? 

HE index number of wholesale prices in the United States 

as ascertained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for a larger 
number of articles than any other currently published series 
shows that prices continued to increase very considerably during 
March. Placing the index number of wholesale prices for 
1913 at one hundred, we have the following increase noted for 
various groups of commodities in February and March, 1920: 


Groups of Commodities February March 


BE ee ee arr 237 239 
ee 244 246 
SS er rrr 356 355 
Sree 187 192 
Metals and Metal Products ................ 189 192 
Lumber and Building Material ............. 300 325 
CE PE. osc ccnsncdeehaccnas 197 205 
Housefurnishing Goods ................... 329 329 
EE eee tn ctdaedecscneeerakeins 227 230 
Ft EY bikin ennke sé sabecasesndouaen 249 253 


During the twelve months from March, 1919, to March, 1920, 
farm products increased nearly five per cent, food twenty-one 
per cent, clothing over sixty-four per cent, fuel and lighting 
fourteen per cent, and lumber and building materials ninety- 
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seven per cent. The increase in all commodities combined was 
nearly twenty-six per cent. Retail prices in the twenty-two 
articles of food studied in fifty-one cities by the same bureau did 
not, on the average, increase during March. But since 1913 these 
prices are found to have exactly doubled. 





Maryknoll Sisters for 
Foreign Missions 
WO more centers were recently established on the Pacific 
Coast by the American Foreign Missions, one at Los An- 
geles, the other at Seattle. In both places special attention will 
be given to the Japanese children, and Maryknoll Sisters will 
assist the Japanese nuns in these fields. The first center was 
established at San Francisco. It may be unknown to many 
that at Maryknoll itself there are over forty women mission 
helpers who are now being trained in the religious life by a 
Dominican Sister. These initial efforts have lately received 
Papal sanction. A short time ago the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious conveyed to Archbishop Hayes of New York the 
authorization by which the new sisterhood was henceforth to 
be known as the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, and 
might canonically establish a novitiate at Maryknoll. All 
postulants are therefore entering directly upon their period of 
probation, and can be sent to the foreign mission field imme- 
diately after the completion of their novitiate. 





Protestant Gains 
and Losses 

We* have frequently enough alluded to the financial cam- 

paign of the Inter-Church World Movement. The fol- 

lowing budget statement of the total amount to be raised during 

the present year by the thirty denominations included in this 

drive will therefore be of interest. In the five exceptional in- 

stances indicated by the asteriscs the amount represents the 
pledges to be given for the whole five-year campaign : 


Advent Christian Oburch............0.cccecees $ 35,000 
Northern Baptist Convention.................. 130,533,000* 
National Baptist Convention................... 10,250,000* 
Is os ao escc oi egis Sea's oe eck swsaaae 272,500 
Church of the Brethren....................... 3,219,598 
eS Cre re rere 200,000 
I II ooo iain oo iso cies ciesnnseiecee 727,693 
Commpematsotial Taurches. ... 6. 0.020. cccscces 16,508,470 
EY OT ck veearesvicdcccnncesd serena 12,501,138 
RED PRRRIEIIIIOR. .. 20 once ce ccs csescee’s 1,394,260 
United Evangelical Church.................... 305,983 
Evangelical Synod of N. A...............0000- 1,846,521 
Society of Friends in America..............+- 4,532,081 
Society of Friends of California.............. 40,000 
ON BI ii: ares sitcress sitio 0ie.ix ssid eis 50,000 
General Conference of Mennonites............ 82.000 
Methodist Episcopal Church.................. 34,485,737 
Methodist Protestant Church.................. 1,745,866 
Free Methodist Church of N. A............-- 6,234,986* 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church..... 212,000 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 250,000 
Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church....... 17,263 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A............ 44,970,000 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (South)...... 7,865,445 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod....... 392,264 
Ref. Presbyterian Church of N. A., Synod.... 529,472 
United Presbyterian Church................... 31,977,457* 
Reformed Church in America................++- 2,136,091 
Reformed Church in the U. S................ 16,916,085* 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ...... 6,546,662 


heehee acess hank edentAeeueeanetaene $336,777,572 


Total 

It is of further interest to learn at the very time, while such 
stupendous sums are being actually pledged or collected, that 
there has been an enormous decrease in the growth of the same 
Protestant denominations. This statement rests upon the census 
taken for the Christian Herald by the Protestant statistician, Dr. 
H. K. Carroll. The average increase of the Protestant churches, 
during ten years, had annually been 771,000. The decline was 
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first noticed in 1918, when the gains sank to 155,000. The 
last report shows an increase of only 56,000, as against an 
increase of 186,229 noted for Catholics in their recent official 
report. The decreases in membership are given as follows: 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 69,940; Presbyterian Church, North- 
ern, 32,305; Disciples of Christ, 17,645; National Baptist Conven- 
tion, 35,007; Northern Baptist Convention, 9,156. It is strange 
that so little attention has been called to this report in the secular 
press. 





Which Is the Neediest 
Mission? 

| pecselge nde ge often ask which is the most needy mission. 
Since almost all our missions are really in dire need of help, 
each missionary is inclined to believe that his own claims must 
be of the greatest urgency. ‘ We receive every day,” the editor 
of the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith writes, “ letters 
from missionaries all claiming to be in the greatest need.” Yet 
he believes that special attention should be called to one appeal: 


It comes from Mgr. Daems, Prefect Apostolic of South 
Kansu, one of the most remote missions in the interior of 
China. It was founded some fifteen years ago by the valiant 
Belgian Mission Society and was progressing favorably up 
to the beginning of the war, which cut off a great part of 
its sources of supplies and later on it was the victim of a 
series of misfortunes. It has been kept alive up to the pres- 
ent only by the energetic efforts and untold sacrifices of the 
missionaries; but they have reached the limit. Schools have 
been closed, catechists dismissed, orphans and sick people 
refused admission in asylums and hospitals and now Mer. 
Daems writes: “ We may be able to subsist until July, but 
after that we will have to suspend operations and abandon 
the mission unless Providence comes to our rescue.” 

Bishop de Guebriant, Apostolic Visitor to China, went 
recently to South Kansu and wrote us: “In conscience I 
feel obliged to make known that the poorest missions I 
have yet seen are those of South Kansu. Poverty exists in 
many missions, but this prefecture is in a condition of dis- 
tress the like of which I have not yet witnessed in the thirty- 
five years I have been in China.” 


Even with all these undoubted facts at hand we should not 
dare to say that this is the neediest mission, the need is so 
great on every hand. But no one, certainly, can fail to see that 
there is here at least one instance of the extreme distress with 
which our mission literature is daily making us acquainted. God 
bless the men who give their time and labor to its production. 
There should be no Catholic home without a Catholic mission 
journal to keep people in touch with our heroes struggling, suf- 
fering and triumphantly advancing in the vanguard of the 
great Church Militant. The distress of our missionaries is pos- 
sible only because our people are not informed of it. 


A Japanese Champion of 
the Catholic Faith 

APTAIN S. YAMAMOTO, of the Imperial Japanese navy, 

a staunch Catholic convert who dares speak for the faith 

that is in him and does so whenever he thinks he can serve its 

cause, administered lately a severe and public rebuke to repre- 

sentative Frenchmen, who, at a demonstration in honor of 

Japan, held in Paris, thought it appropriate to express their 

admiration for Shintoism, the pagan worship which shares with 

Buddhism the favors of the Japanese people, and to praise the 

citizens of the Land of the Rising Sun for “the idolatrous prac- 

tises prompted by that childish and absurd religion. 
in the Revue Sociale Catholique: 


He writes 


Do those good lecturers really believe in Shintoism? If 
they do, I pity them with all my heart! If they do not, I 
deeply regret that they spoke thus. To flatter a people for 
its idolatry is not noble; and to exalt it for its faults and 
shortcomings, is, owing to the possible evil consequences, 
a very serious and dangerous proceeding. 


AMERICA 
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By their politic remarks these unworthy sons of France con- 
demned the great work accomplished by some of the noblest of 
their fellow-citizens, the French missionaries, who, up to a few 
years ago, were the only Catholic guides in Japan, and who 
achieved signal success in education and in social work. Captain 
Yamomoto is a convert of twenty-five years standing, a Japanese 
of the Japanese, and cherishes the fond hope of his country’s 
conversion to the Catholic Faith. This hope he bases upon nat- 
ural and supernatural grounds. Among the latter he reckons the 
as yet unreaped fruit of the blood shed by its numerous mar- 
tyrs, and its consecration to the Sacred Heart as well. At the 
Shrine of Paray-le-Monial, Japan’s flag, with an image of the 
Sacred Heart embroidered upon it, occupies an honored place 
alongside the flags of many nations, and he who broughg it thither 
from the Mikado’s realm is Captain Yamamoto. 





Eliminating the 
/ Strike 
O strike in three years and another peaceful year assured 
through an agreement with employees, is the record of the 
State Building Trades Council of California. Referring to this 
condition Secretary-Treasurer Tveitmoe says in his annual re- 
port: 

Stop with me and think of it! A period of three years 
with all kinds of wage raises, due to the high cost of living, 
has gone on record without a solitary strike! And agree- 
ments have been signed up, as you have heard, guaranteeing 
peace for another year. That is an institution, worthy the 
name of “council.” The fact that wage increases come 
through the negotiation and conference, due to the policy of 
the general president, so closely followed in every county, 
is more than cause for general congratulations. 


There is no reason why strikes cannot be practically abolished 
and production made normal with a little good will. But ex- 
travagant profits and extravagant wages must be made to yield 
to the prior right of the public welfare. 





A Waiter’s Reflections at the 
Symphony Orchestra 


T may be just as well that “society” should plainly under- 

stand what labor is thinking—since it may not openly ex- 
press its sentiments—as it serves at the expensive banquets, 
checks the furs and cloaks, or finds the proper box at a most 
improper show, that teaches how the Sixth Commandment can 
be set at naught. “Looking ’Em Over” is a chance article by a 
member of the Waiters’ Union which appeared in an entirely 
conservative labor journal. Only the most delicately chosen pas- 
sages from his reflections are here reproduced. They may call 
for some apology, but for far less than the subject they discuss: 


The Symphony Orchestra busted loose last week, which 
gives us a chance to grab a line on what the ladies think 
they’re wearing this winter. 

The kippy prima donnas of Cincinnati’s unemployed who 
are rich enough to loaf without being arrested, all seemed 
hyped up with the desire to eliminate women’s dress evils by 
eliminating the dress. One pipen at the Symphony concert 
shows that there is going to be a stubborn epidemic of 
shoulder blades and spines this winter. A lady, whose name 
we won't mention out of respect to her Pomeranian, wore 
nothing more than a skirt held up by a pair of suspenders. 

Most of the contestants in the exposure tournament wore 
expensive waists made of some dropped-stitched material. 
If a stitch in time saves nine, all the pipps we saw at the 
Symphony are paupers. There were no Lady Godivas on 
the stage, but the boxes looked like an Old Home week of 
the Turkish Bath Alumni of America. 

’ effusion there runs the bitter indigna- 
tion of an honest workingman. Reading it we do not wonder 
why some few laborers turn revolutionists. But labor is thinking, 
and it will be well for “society” itself to return to more Chris- 


tian standards. 


Under all this “ slangy’ 








